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MERE MORALITY, MERE RELIGION 


ROGER S. FORBES 


the moralist afford to point scornfully at ‘‘ mere religion”? There is in religion a limit- 
less enthusiasm which comes from no other source. Without it men cannot continue 
indefinitely to do justly and to love kindness at any cost. 

We recall many instances recent and remote of the most unbridled heroism,—heroes and 
heroines who gave free rein to their charging courage and rode straight into forests of steel; 
persons lavishly daring, from the Maid of Orleans to the Salvation Army lassie on the firing- 
lines in Flanders. 

These peerless souls, were they merely religious, or merely moral? It would be impossible 
to separate the moral strands from the religious strains in their experience. They were brave, 
merciful servants working under the force of incalculable inspiration. What were Joan of 
Arc without her visions? Where were the Salvation Army lassie without her gospel songs? 

An ethical code may be technically and logically faultless, the product of the most deeply 
considered science of right living, and also be, in fact, as lifeless as a wooden bureau. How 
many wooden bureaus there are! 

Hearts must be touched, and wills stirred, before perception can be lifted to practice. 
How? By the revealing sense of a profound, lasting, personal connection with eternal reality. 
There you have the everlasting mission of religion to struggling humanity. 

Why could the Master do and dare? How could the patriots dare and die? Because 
they were morally certain that the way which they had chosen was the way of the spiritual 
universe, the only way which has any chance to prevail forever. That was the mainspring of 

_ their successful martyrdom. 
What was it that the young soldier wrote? “There are just three things absolutely essen- 
__ tial in the trenches,—food, work, and God.” He knew that food and work were not sufficient. 
_As distressful as any conflict between religion and science has been the breach between 

morals and religion. 
. We read of the wonderful torch operated by oxygen and acetylene which will pierce a 
twelve-inch piece of the hardest steel in ten minutes, a task which a saw would accomplish in 
~ not less than twenty hours. God speed the coming of the time when men will cease to use the 
isty saw of uninspired obligation! God speed the time when the great‘torches of spiritual 
umination will once more burn with brightness and power, and the eager souls of men, 
V aa or exhortation, will go directly and swiftly to the mark! 


: | ‘HE RELIGIONIST can ill afford to point the finger of scorn at “mere morality.” Can 
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Voting to God 


ROM THIS TIME FORTH we are in a great 
} political contest. There will be much need for 
the temper which is spiritual. There is going 
to be such a heated and fierce strife for the control 
of the destinies of this Nation that a lover of God 
and country may well pray for calmness and 
courage and common sense. We observe signs even 
in the broad-minded and liberal-hearted fellowship 
of which we are a part that the lines of partisanship 
are forming. It may be the majority of persons 
can rise above the tainted partisan news and 
opinion; but we are not so optimistic as to expect 
any such behavior. 
Our single plea to our constituency is that every 
effort be given, in the inevitable conflict on the 
threshold of which we now stand, to the dominance 


of the patriot over the politician, of the love of trust: 


and peace over the lust of suspicion and war, of 
the sympathy for the lowly within our gates and 
those also who dwell abroad as against that seeking 
of our own, which, thank God, is not up to this 
hour the prevailing characteristic of this country. 

We have a single duty, as members of our church, 
if our church is something more than a place for 
the lull and soothing of zephyr-blown sermonettes 
about the birds and the flowers. That duty is to 
realize what Florence Nightingale cried for with 
impassioned eloquence,—that the Kingdom of God 
which is within be made also the Kingdom of God 
without. A better country, the Apostle’s word, is 
our prayer. 

There is no monopoly of virtue in any of the 
several organizations called political parties. There 
is no virtue, surely, in adhering to any one of them, 
when they stand in the way of progress. The par- 
ties themselves know this. We cannot believe that 
either of the greater bodies will be blind to the 
anxious heart of the people. We think they will 
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sincerely advocate good issues. If they have chosen | 
men who are variously esteemed, at least this much 
must be said, that both Mr. Harding and Mr. Cox 
are as good as we, the people, are, and it is not an 
evil thing that we call our own kind to service. If 
leaders differ too much from the people, it may not 
be good for us. oo 

There is no doubt that the period through which 
we are now passing is charged with disappointment 
and bitterness. We expected a new heaven and a 
new earth out of the World War. We have not got 
it, and we of our day will not get it. That consum- 
mation comes with generations. Neither of the 
major political conventions promises the rosy dawn 
of perfect love and peace among men the world 
over. But both of them do believe in the people’s 
wisdom, in progress, in America’s ideal and destiny. 
Whichever party proves that better than the other 
deserves our support. It is only required of us as 
people of religious profession that we practise our 
calling. The man or woman who can cast the vote 
as to Almighty God, does the utmost. 
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A “Modified” Movement 


T WOULD HAVE BEEN much better for the 

Interchurch World Movement to make its verbal 
action fit the hard fact. The thing is dead. How 
these fervid brethren hope and cling! They lack 
utterly a sense of humor, as witness their reporting 
the reduction of the budget from the original eight 
millions for running the thing to a relatively infini- 
tesimal seventy-five thousand. In referring to these 
figures they say they “modify” the earlier plans. A 
little arithmetic shows that the word “modify” is 


' surely not violently strong. 


They might have been less timorous, and not less 
faithful to their duty to their churches and to the 
whole country, by saying once and for all that the 
very name of the collapsed enterprise should be 
banished and forgotten, and then advise a good long 
season of quiet in contrition for the blunders. Each 
denomination might more heartily do some needed 
work of its own. In due season the latent desire 
for working together will express itself normally 
and slowly, and the various churches will be wiser 
and more effectual. But instead of that the counsel 
prevails, it seems, that they should tread softly on 
the pitiful fiasco, and try to marshal a glorious 
array of “spiritual” gains of the business to com- 
fort and soften folks. 

Brethren, you cannot put that sort of thing over. 
on the people. They know a failure when they see 
it, and they know there are causes for effects. There 
is going to be no renewal of present co-operation 
among the churches, as Dr. 8, Earl Taylor hopes. 
The men who met in New York last Thursday, com- 
ing each one from a denomination, acted primarily 
not in the spirit of co-operation, but in the spirit — 
of self-preservation. They can ill afford to suffer — 
a reaction in their own separate churches, and in ~ 
their own distinct work. All of them are gathering 
great denominational funds. Their people must not — 


lose their generous sympathy. They keep all un- i 


pleasant things away from the congregation. 
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Somehow, religious leaders need to be told that a 
little more straightforwardness, a little more com- 
mon honesty, a little less of the art of tact, a little 
less evasion of fact, will win respect, money, people, 
even the redemption of God’s world. 


The Sumner School 


HE LAYMEN’S LEAGUE has done a service 

of extraordinary value to the church in conceiy- 
ing the summer training school for our ministers. 
The enthusiasm among the men and women who are 
now in the heart of their three weeks’ course at 
Harvard is wonderful to behold. The obvious thing 
to say is that the fellowship among the students is 
the greatest advantage. We think otherwise. To 
enjoy the social relations is pleasant, but of itself it 
makes for little abiding good in the life of the 
church. 

What really counts is the minister’s self-respect- 
ing sense of doing some good hard work in his pro- 
fession. Ministers as a whole have the least sense 
of technique, of all men in learned callings. This is 
a hard saying, but it is true. One feels least among 
the clergy that they have a distinct equipment and 
function. Few ministers maintain their study in 
honest, systematic fashion. They are ignorant of 
the content and progress in scholarship in their 
own field. Their knowledge of what is going on in 
other great religious bodies is almost nothing. The 
social order is a sealed book. 

To overcome such delinquencies there ought to be 
a requirement by the parishes that each year the 
denomination provide an intensive course which 
would bring the minister’s theological discipline up 
to date. The greatest care should be taken to make 
the subjects and treatment appropriate. By this 
means, ministers will strengthen the habit of study 
and the skill to choose the vital materials from 
books and from life. The demand is greatest now, 
because Unitarians are going before the country 
with the assertion that they have the religion which 
the world needs. Pray, who is sufficient for these 
things? Only the man who knows. 


Dangers in Rhetoric 


E NOTE in commencement addresses that 
America is in a greatly lowered spiritual 

state. We have been mulling that idea for a great 
many weeks now, just because the Government in 
Washington got into a snarl about some of our cher- 
ished ideals, and for a season held up the inevitable 
League of Nations. Even so poised a writer as 
Mr. E. S. Martin says in Life: “The trouble is that 


F-, Spiritual values, which counted for so much while 


the war was still on, have gone off, and material 


_ values, which for a time were partly forgotten, have 
_ appreciated.” 
____ It is too easy to say things like that. 


The facts 
of human character as we know it do not justify 
them. The people were not lifted to such extraor- 
linary spiritual exaltation during the war. They 
W re stirred to their defence, and in a degree they 
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were moved to the pursuit of an ideal, but they 
were never on beatific heights, for the very good 
reason that they could not become magically met- 
amorphosed, or any such thing. 

The material values cut quite as much figure in 
the war as they do now; and the spiritual values 
are just as much present with us to-day as they 
were in the trying times of March, 1918. We get 
much nearer to the truth when we say we need some 
new leader, some clear cause, to bring us all out 
together. Maybe it will come in the Presidential 
campaign. 


Essay on Appreciation 


HY IS HUMAN NATURE so mean? That is 

exactly the word. For every syllable of ap- 
preciation one hears ten words of nasty criticism. 
It doesn’t matter where one may live or work. The 
word fitly spoken in praise of service well rendered 
is a whisper compared with the raucous snarl and 
nag over the least things that go wrong. We begin 
at home, for there the meanness often does begin 
and continue. If it were not for the almost indis- 
soluble bonds of love in the natural kinship of blood 
and soul, we should have domestic grief even 
greater than we can conceive; and indeed that 
which now is in homes is too pitiful to mention. 
To be quite specific, how many mothers get decent 
appreciation? 

We pass on to business. In nearly every place of 
which we know anything, there is more or less feel- 
ing — jealousy, selfishness, snobbishness — among | 
those who are obliged daily to be near one another. 
A gracious disposition is so rare, the man or the 
woman who has it soon becomes the head of the 
business, or pretty nearly. 

lor the pre-eminent are such because they are ap- 
preciative. They look for the thing to rejoice in 
rather than the other thing to blame. It isn’t neces- 
sary to be ugly even when other persons are objec- 
tionable for any reason. Things which go wrong 
will be seen, and if they keep on going wrong there 
is a quiet way of correcting them. Even a dismissal 
may be made graciously. 

The worst form of our shortcoming is in our 
treatment of public servants. Former Secretary 
Franklin K. Lane, whom many persons will call 


_ the very best man in the Wilson Cabinet, says the 


people of this country ought to form a League of 
Appreciation. He has no word of disappointment 
for himself, he says, but among his colleagues he 
gives examples of really remarkable services to the 
country. Tver hear of them before? In how many 
cases do we care two straws for such things? But 
let an official say or do the least unfortunate word 
or act and we howl him down. How many men 
have spent their years in timorous and bitter heart? 
We might give a half-dozen cases of great perform- 
ances by public servants. But when we praise a 
public man we are guilty of partisanship. It is 
when we ruthlessly assail him, tear his reputation 
and his heart to shreds, that we are patriots, doing 
the will of the Lord. 
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|| NEWS OF THE WEEK 


Lye SSION OF MEN and issues after the nomi- 


nation of Gov. James M. Cox of Ohio for Presi- 

dent and Franklin D. Roosevelt for Vice-Presi- 
dent by the Democratic Convention at San Francisco 
last week, served to develop a strong impression that 
the League of Nations will constitute the outstanding 
question to be answered by the American people at the 
polls next November. About this subject largely 
centres the post-convention discussion in both parties. 
Utterances by Republican leaders like Former Presi- 
dent Taft and Hiram Johnson, one of the unsuccessful 
aspirants for the Republican nomination, furnish 
ground for the belief that, in conformity with the decla- 
rations of the Republican platform in condemnation of 
the League of Nations covenant as it now stands, the 
spokesmen of the Republican party will take an ad- 
vanced stand against the ratification of the treaty 
without material modifications. On the other hand, 
both the platform of the Democratic party and the 
views of the two men on the Democratic ticket fore- 
shadow an appeal to the electorate on the basis of 
acceptance of the treaty as it now stands, with possible 
minor modifications in no way affecting the integrity 
of its provisions. 
Prohibition a Campaign 
Issue in an Indirect Form 

Although both the great parties, doubtless through 

counsels of prudence, avoided any mention of the pro- 
hibition issue in their respective platforms, there are 
not lacking signs that the contests between the “drys” 
and the “wets” will be re-enacted in some measure dur- 
ing the coming national campaign. The nomination of 
Governor, Cox is generally credited to the Tammany 
delegation, with Charles F. Murphy at its head, which 
played a prominent part in all the proceedings of the 
convention at San Francisco. There was a growing 
apprehension among the advocates of absolute prohibi- 
tion that, in accordance with the well-known attitude 
of Tammany on the liquor question, the Democratic 
party will hold out to the voters some prospect of a 
modification of the provisions of the Volstead Enforce- 
ment Act in the event of a Democratic victory at the 
polls. In anticipation of such an attack upon the effec- 
tiveness of the Eighteenth Amendment, many advocates 
of prohibition are already rallying public sentiment 
against the Democratic ticket. . 


Labor.to Play an Important 
Part in the Electoral Struggle 


In the face of the refusal of both the Republican and 


Democratic parties to affirm without important reser- 
vations the right of labor to strike, the organized labor 
bodies of the country, with the American Federation of 
Labor at their head, are preparing for a close scrutiny 
of the personal records of the heads of both tickets and 
of every nominee for either branch of Congress. The 
Labor party as such has been rejected by Samuel 
Gompers, the president of the American Federation of 
Labor, and by other leaders of that body, on the ground 
that separate action by labor will not produce the re- 
sults to be expected from the influence of labor exerted 
upon the nominees of the existing parties. In every 
district, however, if the American Federation’s pro- 
gramme is carried out, those candidates for Congress 
who have shown a spirit of what union men regard as 
“fairness” will be supported by labor, and nominees 
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having no such qualifications will be opposed, to which- 
eyer party they may belong. 
“Open Shop” Movement Looming 
Up in Great Industrial Centres 

It was announced last week by Frank Morrison, sec- 
retary of the American Federation of Labor, that a 
combination of business interests has raised a fund of 
$5,000,000, to be augmented to hundreds of millions of 
dollars, in an organized movement to combat the unions 
and establish the principle of the “open shop.” There 
were no means, at the time when Mr. Morrison made 
this disclosure, of verifying its accuracy. Employers 
in various communities, however, are making no secret 
of their determination to win independence from dicta- 
tion by labor unions. A conspicuous pkase of this 
movement is to be seen in the formation in New York 
of a Citizens’ Transportation Committee, which re- 
cently brought about the resumption of the activities 
of that port, after a long period of partial paralysis 
caused by strikes of longshoremen and truck-drivers. 
It is announced by the chiefs of the New York organi- 
zation that they will augment their resources to larger 
proportions and continue the business of moving 
freight on their own account. 
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Polish Invasion of Russia 
Meets with Enormous Red Strength 

Developments in one of the wars that are being 
waged as an aftermath of the Great War indicate that 
Poland will shortly find herself hard put to it to de- 
fend the territory assigned to her under the treaties of 
peace with Austria and with Germany. Confronted 
with an enormous Russian counter-offensive, the Polish 
commanders last week were compelled to order what 
appeared to be a general retreat of the entire line, from 
Lithuania to the Roumanian border. After having ad- 
vanced since last spring to points east of Kiev, General 
Pilsudski at the opening of this week was preparing to 
make a new stand as far west of that line as the old 
positions held by the Germans previous to the signing 
by the Soviet plenipotentiaries of the treaty of Brest- 
Litovsk. From Moscow came no intimation of any in- 
tention on the part of the Lenine government to 
abandon the advance until the Soviet armies either 
enter Warsaw or are driven back by superior forces, 
which at this writing appear unlikely to materialize. 
Russian Advance Causes 
Apprehension in Allied Quarters 

Inasmuch as the Polish offensive has been financed 
largely from Paris, the continued reverses that have 
sent the Polish armies backward with severe losses 
have caused the liveliest apprehension in the French 
capital. There is reason to credit the cabled reports 
that the French Government is exerting its influence 
to induce Roumania to mobilize its army, on the as- 
sumption that after the Russian counter-offensive has 
sufficiently developed in Poland, the Soviet administra- 
tion will turn its attention to Bessarabia, which was 
awarded to Roumania by the Supreme Council as part 
compensation for that country’s services to the cause of 
the Allies. A strategic feature of the situation as it 


had developed up to the end of last week was suggested 
by the evident efforts of the Russian commanders— 
officers of the old régime holding Soviet commissions— _ 


to fling back the Polish left wing, and thereby not only 


to isolate Poland from Lithuania, but to establish con- — 


tact with Germany through East Prussia. 
Prohibition Movement Spreading 


in Latin-American Countries e a io 
much — 
hee 


Opponents of prohibition at home will not find 


comfort in the news that the movement to forbid 1 


i ee ed 
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sale, and consumption of alcoholic liquors 
gaining momentum in Latin America. Last 
k a bill providing for national prohibition was in- 
uced in the Chamber of Deputies in Argentina. 
orts to place similar legislation on the statute books 
re in progress in Brazil, Uruguay, Paraguay, and 
ile. At Punta Arenas, the southernmost city in the 
_ world, the labor unions recently made an effort to put 
d a stop to the liquor traffic by legislative measures; and, 
having failed of their purpose, voted to refuse to unload 
alcoholic liquors from incoming ships or to transport 
such cargoes overland after they had been unloaded. 
There are not wanting predictions that several Latin- 
American countries will follow, in no distant future, 
~ the precedent of sumptuary legislation set by the 
- United States. S. T. 


Brevities 
A living salary is better than a lovely pension. 


One is reminded of the saying of Lloyd George about 
; ‘the day of “the cottage-bred man” in the nomination 
of both Mr. Harding and Mr. Cox for the Presidency. 


Edwin Markham says :— 

For all your days prepare, 
And meet them ever alike: 

When you are the anvil, bear— 
When you are the hammer, strike. 


3 “Some people belong to the religion which says,— 


Now I lay me down to sleep, 

I pray the Lord my soul to keep; 

= If I should die before I wake, 
ae I pray the Lord my soul to take. 


And others prefer the faith,— 


had _ Now I wake me up to work, 
I pray the Lord I may not shirk; 
If I should die before to-night, 


yy I pray He'll find my work all right. 


A correspondent sends to the New York Times an 
enon stanza to Professor Carruth’s poem, “Each 
in His Own Tongue,” to show how the formula may be 
es ‘carried on. It follows :— 


. Moses leading his people, 
Booker uplifting a race, 
Blizabeth Fry in the prison, 
And Francis of saintly face— 
They live in deeds immortal 
Though they sleep beneath the sod, 
Some of us call it Brotherhood 
And others call it God. 


» Cast 
HY ve shall welcome others. 


yf stow? one city church, the Shadyside United Pres- 
byterian of Pittsburgh, met its apportionment is told 
in the following: Morning service May 2, found the 
ch nearly $50,000 short of her allotment, $170,- 
. At the close of an impressive sermon the pas- 
yr. J. K. McClurkin, leaning over the pulpit, spoke 
essings enjoyed together from the early days. 
»” said he, “I would like two things. I would 
meet you all in heaven and I would like to go 
top in this New World Movement. I do not 
ing about which I have thought and prayed 
late. I will add one-fifth to my subscrip- 
ight after the regular service they gath- 
of prayer. As they sang and prayed 
n and counted up their pledges. Then 
e praising God and finding favor with 
had gone over the top and ten 
i total now stands at $191,- 
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Phases of Armenia’s Perilous Freedom 


The difficult things involved in the mandate for America, 
examined with candor and skill by a first-hand 
student of the Near East 


ABRAHAM M. RIHBANY 


HE RECENT REFUSAL of the United States 
Senate even to admit the proposition that this 
country assume a mandatory control over 

Armenia into formal debate came as a severe disap- 
pointment to the friends of the much afflicted Eastern 
country. Armenia has been granted a paper inde- 
pendence by the Supreme Council and left to battle 
against a sea of trouble. The world around it is a 
whirlpool of anarchy, and the neighbors of Armenia 
seem anxious to see it destroyed rather than rehabili- 
tated. 

To those of us who are more intimately acquainted 
with the problems of Armenia and her neighbors, the 
action of the Senate, or rather the Foreign Relations 
Committee, although disappointing, was not very sur- 
prising. Whether “it was the Senate or the President 
who was to blame for the failure of this beneficent 
proposition matters little to Armenia and her friends. 
As every one knows, the Senate and the President have 
not been at all co-operative in their efforts to re-estab- 
lish peace in the world, and one might justly suspect 
that Mr. Wilson sent his request for an American 
mandate for Armenia to the Senate with no reasoned 
grounds, nor hope whatever, that that august body 
would empower him to accept such a trust, but as one 
more mancuvre to show the country and the world 
how “wilful” those Senators were. Apparently the 
majority in the Senate did not mind the stigma. 

The Armenian problem is an intricate and vexatious 
one, and it would be utterly presumptuous. on my 
part to undertake to say how it should be solved. It 
is always easier to criticise what has been done than 
to present a correct and workable method for future 
action. Yet a retrospective glance is never without 
its value. 

During the war the peoples of the Near East ex- 
pected for themselves, in case of an Allied victory, 
no more than an exchange of masters. The utmost 
they could hope for was that an enlightened nation 
would supplant the Turk and more beneficently rule 
his dominions. Complete independence for any one of 
those peoples was dreamed of only as a remote future 
event. The Turks themselves expected, in case of de- 
feat, no less than the final dissolution of their empire. 
“War necessities,” however, compelled the Allies to 
hold out to the Arabs, the Armenians, and even the 
Turks (in one of the Fourteen Points) more alluring 
hopes of “self-determination.” The world, as we all 
know, was to be remade in the interest of the racial 
groups, regardless, for the time being, of their help- 
lessness. A new fashioner of destiny had appeared in 
the Western Hemisphere to whom the sudden trans- 
formation of the whole world was no mere dream. 

At the peace table, however, the Near East proved 
the despair of the negotiators. But I must not say 
“at the peace table,” if by that is meant the whole 
Peace Conference. Aside from formal voting on issues 
submitted magisterially by the Council of Ten and 
the Council of Four, the general Conference did very 
little. -The problem of Turkey and her dominions 
was shoved off from day to day and month to month 
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until finally President Wilson, extremely fatigued 
and vexed by his wrestling with the actualities of this 
terrestrial order, cast off from him “the Turkish prob- 
lem” altogether. } 

As the weary days and weeks dragged at the Quai 
@Orsay, Armenia’s hopes grew dimmer and dimmer. 
In Bogos Nubar Pasha that country had a strong and 
wise advocate, but the conditions under which he 
worked became more and more adverse with the pass- 
ing of time. The vaster issues which vexed the Su- 
preme Council drove Armenia into obscurity, and 
finally caused her virtual abandonment. 

Now, aside from the desire to “spite Wilson,” what 
was it that led the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
whose action did not follow partisan lines, to reject 
the President’s recommendation concerning Armenia? 
It was wholly the belief that for America an Armenian 
mandate would only be a burden grievous to bear, 
a task whose vexatious responsibilities far outweighed 
its good results. The conviction of the Senate seems 
to be that the Allies have asked America to “take 
Armenia” in order to rid themselves of a dangerous 
and costly undertaking. 

On general principles and as a friend of Armenia, I 
think the position of the Senate is not wholly incor- 
rect. The opponents of an Armenian mandate in the 
Senate are as well informed on the subject as the Ad- 
ministration is, however ungenerous one might think 
they are. The European nations are to blame for all 
Armenia’s misfortunes. 

First, because at no time during the deliberations 
in Paris did they seem to make the welfare of Armenia 
one of their chief concerns. Their own imperialistic 
designs and their mutual jealousies precluded that. 

Second, they accepted the armistice with Germany 
before their troops occupied Armenia. Great Britain 
and France drove the Turks out of Syria and Meso- 
potamia and occupied those territories before they 
consented to an armistice, because they had already 
divided those countries between them. Therefore tech- 
nically Armenia remained Turkish territory whose fu- 
ture fate was involved with that of Turkey. 

I clearly recall what Nubar Pasha said to me at 
the headquarters of the British Peace Commission in 
Paris. “What do you think,” said the distinguished 
statesman, “the latest development is?” “Something 
good, I hope?” I inquired. “No, nothing good,” he 
said. “They have just told me that since the Allied 
troops have not occupied Armenia it remains in a 
sense Turkish territory!’ The fact was that at that 
time England and France had, as rivals, already begun 
to cater to the Turk in order to spare the sensibilities 
of their own Mohammedan subjects. 

Third, the growing idea that Russia was not dead, 
and soon would reassert her claims to a_ principal 
voice in the settlement of Turkish affairs, especially 
in the Caucasus, made the Paris negotiators still more 
cautious in dealing with Armenia and her neighbors. 
Greece and Italy, on the other hand, the one possessed 
by the dream of reviving her ancient glory, the other 
by the vision of a new Roman empire, put forth their 
rival claims to the territory of the “sick man of 
Europe” and thus greatly complicated the Near East- 
ern problem. 

Tn the meantime, the Turks woke up to the fact that 
the serious dissensions among the Christian powers 
were full of hope for the followers of the Sultan, and 
again massed their troops for battle. The massacring 
of Armenians was resumed, while the Supreme Council 
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the vast region around Armenia is a swirling pool of 
anarchy. 

It is this confused, complicated, and dangerous sit- 
uation which principally deters the Senate from ac- 
cepting a mandate for Armenia. To that body, “the 
task is tremendous.” 

There is yet another phase of the Armenian prob- 
lem as the Senate views it—a phase which I very much 
hesitate to, but feel that I must, speak of. Perhaps 
it is not well known to many of the friends of Armenia 
that the valiant and disinterested efforts of the Ameri- 
can missionaries to secure an American mandate for 
Armenia is having on the minds of millions of Ameri- 
cans and Europeans the opposite effect from that which 
is intended. However unjust it might seem, the de- 
duction in the minds of those not directly interested 
in the cause for which the missionaries are laboring in 
the East is that the movement in the interest of a man- 
date for Armenia is a “missionary movement” which 
has an ulterior purpose. I was told this by a dis- 
tinguished American gentleman while on my way to 
the Peace Conference. This suspicion has wide cur- 
rency in this country. The recent remark of a United 
States Senator that “the churches which are passing 
resolutions in favor of an American mandate for 
Arnienia should themselves raise the money and sol- 
diers which the enterprise required,” runs in that di- 
rection. 

I make these statements because I feel certain that 
the thoughts presented in them have had a strong 
bearing on the conduct of the Senate with regard to 
Armenia. The task, since the beginning of the peace 
negotiations, has become stupendous. The power which 
would assume responsibility for Armenia must at the 
saine time assume responsibility for the whole of 
Turkey and must be prepared to wrestle with the cu- 
pidity of the contending European powers in the 
Near East, until the League of Nations develops such 
powers of control as its friends hope it will, and must 
also take strong and vigorous measures to stamp out 
the prevailing anarchy in that part of the world. It is 
true that the majority of the people of Turkey would 
be glad to have America undertake the rehabilitation 
of their country, but it is also true (although this 
thought did not prevail so extensively at the end of the 
war as it does now) that the chiefs of clans and many 
of their followers prefer America to any European 
power, because they think that this democratic country 
would let them do just as they pleased. 

Yet I believe that America is great enough and in- 
telligent enough to assume such responsibilities in the 
ast, if she only will. Armenia deserves all the help 
this country can give her to become a free and self- 
governing nation. If an American mandate for that 
country should prove to be of benefit to the mission- 
aries, both Protestant and Roman Catholic, that also 
would be beneficial to Armenia and the rest of the 
Near East, at least from an educational point of view. © 

At present, however, where may we look for a basis 
for our hope that America will respond to Armenia’s 
Macedonian call? 


We know three churches, each of which is dying. 
Dry rot is at the heart. They are near together. Yet 
those who are partaking of the triple decease will not 
take the living members and make one reasonably 
strong congregation. They are reverent of tradition, — 


and utterly dumb and indifferent to the principle of 
service. God Almighty himself cannot save a church 
that does not serve. Away with it! | . 


_e 


continued to issue its voluminous but fruitless decrees. 
All cohesion in Asia Minor was loosened, and now 
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Home-going Pastor, Church-going People 
Here is one thing that Unitarian ministers put in their note- 
books at the Harvard Summer School, because they've 
seen the sorry failures of neglecting the visiting duty 


EAN FENN, speaking at the dinner which was 
tr) given Tuesday evening, July 6, by the Laymen’s 

League to the faculty and students of the Har- 
vard Summer School of Theology, declared that the 
Laymen’s League has restored the Summer School to 
its old position of usefulness. After a lapse of ten 
years the session opened Tuesday, with an attendance 
of one hundred and three Unitarian and other min- 
isters. 

Last April the Laymen’s League invited all ministers 
of Unitarian churches west and south of Pennsylvania 
and those in Canada to attend the Harvard Summer 
School of Theology. Later the invitation was extended 
to all Unitarian ministers. In response to this invita- 
tion, twenty-two States as well as Canada are repre- 
sented. Tuition and half the travelling and living 
expenses are met by the Laymen’s League. This re- 
quires an appropriation of $10,000. Those who have 
witnessed the enthusiasm and promise with which the 
School has opened believe that the investment will 
return liberal dividends. 

This gathering is distinctive. It is the first time an 
assembly of this sort has come together. Unitarian 
leaders are in for earnest study and diligent applica- 
tion. If any one thinks it is fun to follow from 9.15 
A.M. to 12.45 p.M., five days a week, such intensive lec- 
tures as the faculty is giving, let him try it. 

Prof. C. N. Greenough opened the School with a 
critical lecture on “The Pilgrims in England.” He 
brushed aside the popular notions which without 
foundation have accumulated about the story. He 
said that the Pilgrims did not land on a “stern and 
rock-bound coast,” as every one knows who has seen 
the low, sandy expanse of the Plymouth shore. Neither 
was the landing the picturesque affair it has been 
painted, but an incident uneventful and fortuitous. 
The Pilgrim Fathers were not aged men, but young 
and in their prime. He said that only two out of the 
Mayflower’s company of one hundred and two can be 


’ traced to the Scrooby Congregation, and that only 


thirty-five were of Pastor Robinson’s church of Leyden. 

We must know the state of mind of the Elizabethan 
Englishman before we can appreciate the origins of the 
Pilgrims. Men of that time were actuated by a strong 
sense of nationality, and they worked chiefly for the 
glory of England. Drake and Raleigh, men dominated 
by the conviction that England must be great, were 
good representatives of the age. Englishmen of the 
age of Elizabeth were eager for adventure and explora- 


tion, and they ,thought there might always be more 
d beyond. The effect on ecclesiastical affairs was pro- 


found. Elizabeth found the Church only partially 
changed by the Reformation. Tolerance was unknown. 
Men thought of religion, not as a means to spiritual 
intensity, but as a political end. Anglicans, Puritans, 


and Pilgrims were Englishmen before they were 
churchmen, The people of Elizabeth’s day were cred- 
ulous folk. Every person who came over on the May- 
flower believed in witchcraft. 


The conflict between 
God and the devil was almost a physical, bloody com- 


% bat to Bradford, Brewster, and Robinson. The people 


were convinced ‘that directly over their heads divine 
and diabolical agencies were forever in conflict for their 
Js. 


-rofessor Greenough described the political influence 


a. 
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in the controversy between Puritan and Pilgrim by 
citing the instance of a man who was a Democrat and 
whose neighbor was a Republican, and whom he dis- 
liked for that reason. “Since he is a Baptist,” he said, 
“T will be a Unitarian.” The Pilgrims were not har- 
ried out of England by the authorities, as is popularly 
supposed. The opposition was chiefly local, and they 
left for economic reasons. The Scrooby Congregation 
might have remained in England and practised their 
religion to their hearts’ content without being molested 
by the officers of the law, but when they embarked for 
Holland they broke the English law which forbade 
Englishmen to leave the country. 

They left Holland with no definite vision of Plymouth 
Rock. They were thinking of self-preservation. They 
feared they might lose their identity as Englishmen. 
One trembles to think of the result had they selected 
any one of several other destinations they surely had 
in mind. So far as we know, they brought no furni- 
ture with them; and they landed at Plymouth in quite 
a casual and uninteresting way. This criticism does 
not for a moment dim the grandeur or effect of their 
achievement, or impair their exceptional and heroic 
characters. 

Prof. Henry Sloane Coffin of Union Theological 
Seminary, lecturing on “The Minister as Pastor in the 
City Church,’ said that there is no substitute for 
prayer in the pastoral relation. He emphasized the 
value of prayer in instances of distress and sickness, 
and declared that in his own experience he had blun- 
dered far oftener in not praying with a parishioner 
than in praying with him. He gave a definition of 
pastor as “a trusted, inspired, trained, accredited 
friend at large.” 

“Interest yourself in people,” said Professor Coffin. 
“Remember that John is away at college and that Mary 
has just gone to work in the rubber mill. Be ap- 
proachable; do not allow business or reserve to create 
an atmosphere of aloofness. Let your faith be so con- 
tagious that people will be affected by it, and feel that 
the angels of God are ascending and descending.” 

The lecturer emphasized the value of pastoral calling 
and was sure it was not time wasted. “A home-going 
pastor makes a church-going people.” Visit the busi- 
ness men in their offices; wait at the doors of mills and 
factories for your parishioners who work there to 
come out, and then walk up the street with them. Be 
all things to those who live in lowly quarters and to 
those who live on exclusive avenues. By all means 
have an up-to-date list of the sick and shut-in; and do 
not hesitate to have the ceremonial of the Lord’s Sup- 
per in their homes, at which officers of your church may 
be present. It may be wise to have hours of consulta- 
tion, though the practice will depend on local condi- 
tions. If, such a custom is followed, be careful to 
direct the conversation into the proper channels, and 
do not talk too much yourself. Our duty is not to give 
expert advice,—we are not qualified for that,—but to 
inspire confidence, for what burdened people want 
most is a sympathetic ear into which to pour their 
troubles. 

Are we not shy about speaking of God? Oftentimes 
recourse to prayer will break down the barrier, and 
we may include in the prayer what came haltingly in 
the conversation. With regard to the length of visits, 
they should not average over fifteen minutes. The 


_ ordinary parishioner will appreciate a short call more 


than a long one. At all events, said Dr. Coffin, “when 
you get ready to go, go, don’t ooze out.” 
Tuesday evening, one hundred members of the 


School, including students and members of the faculty, 
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met at Unity House and were the guests of the Lay- 
men’s League at a dinner. Following the dinner, Will- 
iam L. Barnard, the League executive secretary, intro- 
duced several speakers. Mr. Isaac Sprague of the 
executive committee, in the name of the Laymen’s 
League, welcomed the guests. He said he found a few 
ministers who were watchfully waiting for the League 
to demonstrate its usefulness to the churches, but that 
by far the larger number hailed the organization as an 
efficient agency. The ministers are our first concern, 
for they are the ones who are leading us into this 
newer day. A recent magazine writer used the simile, 
“As dead as the Unitarianism of Channing.” We must 
show from now on that the religion of Channing is not 
dead, but orie of the most vital forces in the world. 

Dean Fenn gave Rey. Frederick R. Griffin of Phila- 
delphia credit ‘for originating the idea of the Summer 
School, and Prof. Henry Wilder Foote credit for ar- 
rangements. 

Rev. Fred A. Weil of Denver, Col., explained that 
the men in attendance at the School had come for a 
larger look. He reminded the Laymen’s League that 
every minister there thoroughly appreciated the 
graciousness and generosity which had made such an 
exceptional opportunity. 

Rev. Martin Fereshetian of Salt Lake City, Utah, 
believed that the session would result in better under. 
standing and a closer relationship between the minis- 
ters of the West and those of the East. “We shall 
return to our churches,” he said, “with a more devoted 
purpose.” 

Rev. Frederick R. Griffin concluded the evening’s 
programme with an appeal to the ministers to put the 
spirit and zeal into their work the laymen are putting 
into the League. He described the Unitarian fellow- 
ship as a fellowship distinguished for its friendships, 
and added that while it might have some red in it, it 
had no yellow. 

In connection with the School, eight forum meetings 
will be held at the parish house ‘of the First Unitarian 
Church in Cambridge. Wednesday evening, the min- 
isters met for the first of these meetings. The subject 
for discussion was, “How to Get and Keep the Interest 
of our Young People in the Church.” Rev. Minot 
Simons introduced the question by declaring that it 
was the greatest problem the minister has to face. 
“Begin with the child. Try to get parents to cultivate 
a sense of loyalty to the church in the child’s mind. 
Influence the children to take the Sunday-school as a 
serious affair. Train them to feel it is their church 
home. At the age of fourteen the child should begin 
to think of membership in the church. Every child in 
the Sunday-school is a possible recruit for membership. 
Talk with the child. Convince the child that the proper 
and natural thing to do is to unite with the church. 
When boys and girls reach the age of eighteen they are 
likely to leave for college. Let them be committed to 
the church before they go. Young people are readily 
led; they follow the lure of numbers, society, etc. Get 
them to follow the lure of the church. From the age of 
eighteen to twenty-five the problem is one of keeping 
them in the church. We must keep after them by 
means of carefully-thought-out appeals and by organi- 
zation. Give them something to do in connection with 
The Alliance or the Laymen’s League. 

Following Mr. Simons’s presentation, Rev. Frederick 
Griffin, in charge of the forum, threw the meeting 
for three-minute discussions. 

is meeting a letter expressing the gratitude of 
isters to the Laymen’s League was read, and 
by all present. 
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Nine Hours at the Theatre, That is All 


IIT. How the purveyors of the dramatic art in Japan give 
full value, and include the nurture of every haman 
emotion in a single séance 


CAROLINE E. FURNESS 


Vassar College 


points connected with the revolving stage. It 

was easier also to follow the story. A gay young 
man spends his father’s substance in riotous living, 
in the old-fashioned way, and his father orders him 
to reform or he will disinherit him. This order is 
brought to him while he is enjoying himself, where- 
upon he decides to show his independence, also in 
the old-fashioned way, bids defiance to his father, 
orders in the geisha attached to the house, picks out 
his favorite, buys her from the mistress of the house, 
marries the girl, and leaves the house without a 
penny. But the geisha, who has a good heart, becomes 
a model wife, and the next scene shows her at home. 
The husband has found work to do, so that they live 
in a charming little house, with a garden. She helps 
him on with his coat when he is ready to set out on 
his day’s work, and then settles down to her wifely 
tasks. The scene is very pretty. The house is at the 
right of the stage,—the screens are pushed aside so 
that it is all open to view. There is a charming gar 
den with a lattice fence of bamboo surrounding it, 
with a rustic gate at the side. The rest of the stage 
is almost bare. Presently a storm threatens, they let 
the porch curtain of slats fall, and the scene is shifted 
slightly by revolving the stage about forty-five de- 
grees so that the side of the house with the garden 
gate is turned to the audience. Then the figure of 
an old man emerges from the hanamichi entrance and 
walks slowly toward the stage. In the meantime it 
has grown quite dark, thunder is heard, and it 
threatens to rain. By the time the old man reaches 
the house the drops are beginning to fall. He takes 
refuge inside the garden gate under a projecting roof, 
but is evidently getting quite wet. The lady of the 
house discovers him and invites him into the room, 
sending a servant to take care of his wet things. The 
rain ceases opportunely, the stage is revolved to its 
original position, and the curtains of the house are 
rolled up so that its charming interior can again 
be seen. With care the lady offers her guest a seat 
and then turns aside to prepare him tea. It is cere- 
monial tea, something which her former life as a 
geisha had trained her to do with grace and dignity. 
This part of the performance was most interesting 
to me to watch, as I had seen the ceremony performed 
several times. But this woman was Utaemon, the 
great actor, who excelled in every ladylike accomplish- 
ment and who no doubt had spent years in studying the 
art of tea ceremony. It was done faultlessly. The au- 
dience sat in perfect quiet while this was going on, 
for they too are trained along the same lines, and 
doubtless took as much pleasure in seeing it done as 
the old man in the play, who succumbs to the lady’s 
charms. Presently, after the tea is served, there is 
an outcry, and a robber, or dorubo, appears on the 
scene and threatens to kill the woman and rob the 
house. She awaits his blows with perfect calmness, — 
but the old man, with a fire hardly to be expected, — 
seizes a sword from its rack and knocks the intruder | , 


[ve NEXT PLAY is interesting because of certain 


for centuries. 
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down. The young husband appears, and we discover 

what we have long suspected, that the old man is his 

father, and there follows a general reconciliation. 
There is much skill in the management of this simple 


poe 


A POPULAR 
ACTOR 


One of the distin- 
guished successes on 
the Japanese stage 
is that of men whose 
specialty is women’s 
parts, actresses be- 
ing virtually un- 
known in the Island 
Empire. The picture 
is autographed with 
the actor’s name, 
What is it? 


= 


We have the picture of the devoted wife, the 


story. 
happiness of the husband in his new home, making a 


charming scene. After he leaves, she settles down to 
her household tasks. When the storm comes, the porch 
curtain falls, hiding the brightness of the room, and 
leaving everything in gloom. The old man in his dark 
kimono adds to the sombreness of the setting; then 
the storm passes, the curtain is raised, and we see 
the cheer and hospitality of the interior again. The 
garden is also artistically arranged and adds to the 
effectiveness of the whole scene. 

The next play was much more tragic, and had a 
bloody ending, but for lack of time I will pass it 
over, except to say that dying takes about as long 
a time on the Japanese stage as it does in the grand 
opera here, but is more sanguinary and realistic. There 
was still a fifth play, a short scene to “top off” with, 
a grand spectacle, with gorgeous costumes, music and 
comic dancing. However, we had to leave before 
it had really ended, for it was half-past nine, and we 
had been in the theatre for nine hours. But I was not 
fatigued, except that I was a little stiff from sitting 
on the floor so long. As for the plays and the stage, 
everything was so full of novelty and significance that 
my interest never waned, except, perhaps, at some of 
the long speeches. But my appetite for the theatre 
was whetted. It was a perfect mine of information 
regarding the past customs of the Japanese, Stage 
traditions are most carefully preserved and have been 
The costumes and decorations are cor- 
rect. One sees interiors such as foreigners seldom have 
a chance to see, for they are not often invited into 
Japanese homes. Then, too,—which is of far more 
value,—we get a vivid presentation of life in the 
feudal peried with all of its artificialities, ideas of 
loyalty and revenge, and also of the tremendous power 
over life and death, in the hands of the Shogun and 
his officers. 
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When we visit Japan and see only the modern life 
that goes on in the streets and hotels and railroad 
cars of that country we cannot possibly visualize to 
ourselves the magnificence of the past or understand 
what the samurai were nor the power of the daimyos. 
The theatre has preserved that to us, and so I sought 
it again and again, when once I had found how rich 
it was in the cultural elements of Japanese civiliza- 
tion. 

It is true that in Tokyo the theatre has been in- 
fluenced by foreign contact, but chiefly in connection 
with more modern plays. So far as the old ones are 
concerned, the only effect has been to improve their 
construction, that is, to make them shorter and more 
pointed, somewhat, in the way that long operas of 
the Nibelungen Ring are cut for our stage presenta- 
tion, or an acting version of Shakespeare is used. The 
Japanese enjoy their own old plays, and I could always 
find some one to go with me. In fact, whenever I said 
that I wished to see a play I was greeted with a broad 
smile. One play in particular is very well known, and 
popular. It is called “Sendai Hagi,”’ and the story 
deals with a woman and two little boys, and will 
bring both smiles and tears. Masaoka, the heroine, 
is one of the best-known and most admired women 
in the legendary history. 

Here, again, we have a daimyo who for some reason 
is not at hand to look after his son and heir, who is 
therefore intrusted to the care of Masaoka, the wife 
of one of his samurai. She has a son just a little 
older, and the two children are always together. The 
young lord has a large retinue, for his father is rich 
and owns much land. There is, of course, the usual 
plot against the life of the child to gain the inheri- 
tance for another member of the family. Even among 
the members of the boy’s household are traitors, one 
of them being a woman,—a very cold and cruel-looking 
person,—who seems to be the chief conspirator. The 
prince is so well guarded that they do not dare to 
attack him openly, but Masaoka fears that this woman 


ISN’T THIS FULL OF DRAMATIC SUGGESTIONS? 


See the hole in the wall, note the face at the window, and 
deduce the meaning of this scene for yourself, for that is 
your privilege. 


will have his food poisoned, and so prefers to prepare 
it for him herself. The scene is well constructed and 
most interesting, representing a room in the castle. 
Part of the action takes place well to the front, and 
part in a raised alcove just a little way back. Masaoka 
with the two boys is present, the prince seated on a 
cushion to the right of the stage, while Masaoka is 
on guard near him, and the group of attendants is in 
the alcove. Food is brought on a serving-tray and 
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placed before him, but when he leans forward to taste 
it, Masaoka takes it from him and will not let him 
eat. She declares that she will prepare it for him 
herself. There is much conversation, which I could 
not follow, between the women, and I do not know 
what excuse she gives for her action, for evidently 
she has no power “to dismiss the woman. 

At last the court withdraws, and she is left alone 
with the two boys. Then follows the charming part 
of the play. Masaoka with her young charges with- 
draws to the alcove, where the two boys seat them- 
selves on cushions to wait for their meal. A screen 
to the right of the alcove is removed, showing a smaller 
room where there are utensils for cooking. She seats 
herself at her task, but it proceeds all too slowly for 
the two hungry children, who in spite of their strict 
discipline cannot keep from expressing their eagerness 
for food. Their acting at this point is most natura] 
and charming. At first the prince, though the younger, 
shows more self-control, and when his comrade plucks 
him by the sleeve he shakes his head and says that 
he is a samurai and must be courageous. They try 
to be noiseless, but sometimes their emotions attract 
the attention of their nurse, and turning around she 
taps the fioor with her fan and they scurry to their 
places. At last as the cooking progresses, and they 
can begin to smell it, it is too much for them. They 
rise, and, going on tiptoe to the opening, stand behind 
Masaoka, looking over her shoulder at the feast await- 
ing them. They are detected, and they receive the 
reprimand which they .deserve. : 

' At last the food is ready, and she brings it out, but 

alas, there is not nearly enough for their boyish appe- 
tites, and they are still unsatisfied. While she is try- 
ing to think what she can do, word comes that the 
dreaded enemy is approaching, and she bids the boys 
be careful, for she fears another attempt will be made 
to poison the heir. Down the hanamichi comes a pro- 
cession of women in ceremonial attire, headed by the 
woman of fate, bearing a costly present in her hands. 
They present it to the prince, but at a glance from 
Masaoka he refuses to eat of it and says he is not 
hungry. But her son, alas, is not so self-denying. 
With both hands he seizes the dainties and shoves 
them into his mouth, while his mother watches him 
with horror-stricken face. In a moment he gives a 
scream, clutches his throat, and runs in agony about 
the room. The woman seizes him, draws her slender 
dagger, and drives it into his throat. One dying gasp 
and his body lies on the floor at his mother’s feet. 

But Masaoka, at the beginning of the commotion, 
more mindful of her charge than of her own child, 
grasps the young prince, and pushes him out of the 
alcove, into trusted hands, while she stands holding 
the door, looking down upon the body of her son. It 
is all done ina moment. The cruel murderess gloats, 
and says that she killed him because he was so inso- 
lent as to eat his master’s food before he himself was 
served. She taunts Masaoka, and tells her that she 
has always thought that the prince was her own child, 
and that she was trying to have him take the place 
of his master, and because she showed no signs of 
grief she now was sure of it. It is a frightful ordeal 
for the wretched Masaoka, but she bears it with true 
Japanese fortitude. 

The woman and her evil train depart, and the poor 
mother, looking first to assure herself that the daimyo’s 
son is safe, comes down from the alcove, gathers the 
lifeless body of her son into her arms, goes into a 
perfect passion of grief over it, and the play ends. 
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The Pilgrims Did Not Win Our Liberty 


They achieved their own, in piety, self-denial, and self- 
assertion, and showed us how to do it for our- 
selves— The International Congregational 
Council 


HE INTERNATIONAL CONGREGATIONAL 
| COUNCIL which convened Tuesday, June 29, at 
Mechanics Hall, Boston, Mass., for its fourth 
decennial meeting, was in some particulars the most 
important gathering of Congregationalists held in re- 
cent years. The first session of the Council, which 
represents all the English-speaking countries and the 
mission fields, was held in London nineteen years ago. 
Eight years later the delegates met in Boston. In 1908 
the Council returned to E urope and convened in Edin- 
burgh, and this year, by way of commemorating the 
Pilgrim Tercentenary, the city of Boston was selected 
as the place of meeting. 

One of the outstanding events of the week was the 
Pilgrimage, Saturday, to Plymouth, where exercises 
appropriate to the occasion were conducted. Plymouth 
has a place in the hearts of Congregationalists, because 
it is the scene of the founding of the first Congrega- 
tional church in America. Throughout the meetings 
appeals were made to revive among English-speaking 
peoples the spirit of piety and self-denial which are 
regarded as dominant in the character of the Pilgrims. 

The Council is distinctly an international affair. 
Every Congregational church in the world is requested 
to appoint delegates, and representatives were present 
from China, India, South Africa, Japan, New Zealand, 
Australia, Great Britain, and Canada, as well as from 
the United States. ‘This gathering of representatives 
of Congregationalism from all over the globe in itself 
was an important event in the religious world, but 
when one recalls its appropriate celebration of the 
Tercentenary, and the confused conditions which pre- 
vail in the industrial, political, and religious world, 
it becomes a matter of supreme moment. 

Congregationalism has exerted a far-reaching in- 
fluence on the institutions of the English-speaking 
peoples. It has stood for the enforcement of civil and 
moral law in the community; and the thousands of its 
churches in city, town, and countryside have been 
centres of spiritual and intellectual ideals, Its pulpit 
has spoken with authority when vexing public questions 
were under discussion. To-day its confession of faith 
is one of the most liberal adopted by any church, and 
its preachers are noted for their breadth of temper 
and their spirit of toleration. 

With this background the reader is prepared to 
appreciate the wide variety of subjects presented by 
the programme of meetings. Not a great while ago 
a gathering of this nature would have set itself to 
discuss topics of a purely theological or abstract re- 
ligious sort. Observe the expansion of denominational 
opinion. On this Council’s programme are subjects 
dealing with nationalism and internationalism, secular 
education, industry, interchurch movements, as well 
as the development of Congregationalism. Not all the 
speakers are ministers. Educators, executives, justices, 
and business men were down on the programme. The 
programme-makers gave them the very best opportuni- 
ties. And they used their time with power. 

Rey. E. Griffith Jones, speaking for Great Britain, 
was one of the first men to urge a spirit of mutual 
aston ‘chee and good-will between his country atid 
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America. He told his audience with great feeling and 
grace that the English-speaking peoples were members 
of one family; that their history, traditions, and love 
of independence were kindred. The Anglo-Saxon 
peoples hold the balance of power among the nations, 
and may wield that marvellous advantage if they will 
join their forces and go forward in trust and mutual 
confidence. Voices of discord and bitterness are not of 
us. The speaker declared that he spoke for the heart 
and mind of Great Britain when he said that England 
rejoiced in America’s prosperity, and entertained only 
the friendliest feelings. We ought to rewrite our 
histories, he said, in order that our two countries 
might better understand each other. 


Freeing the Children from National Prejudice 


Speaking for America, Rev. Henry A. Atkinson 
thought there ought not to be any- question about the 
promotion of friendship between the two nations. The 
nations have a common heritage in their language, 
literature, and religion. Mr. Atkinson laid the blame 
for international friction at the door of party poli- 
ticians, who, small in every respect, took advantage 
of the situation to forward their personal interests. 
Any union must have service for its actuating motive; 
_ it must be a coalition for the good of humanity. Should 
the armies and navies of these two peoples combine, 
they could keep the peace of the world, and even compel 
disarmament. 

Prof. John W. Buckham of Berkeley, Calif., said the 
Pilgrims were godly and practical rather than theo- 
logical. Their theologians were statesmen, men of ex- 
traordinary intellectual strength and moral purity. 
The Pilgrims had a vital grasp on the eternal truths, 
and to these they anchored their lives. He paid a 
tribute to Jonathan Edwards, whom he called ‘the 
highest speculative genius of the eighteenth century.” 

Rey. Robert Mackintosh of Manchester, England, 
declared that Congregationalists were the least de- 
nominational of all denominations, and as Christian 
and public-spirited as any. The principle of Congre- 
gationalism has worked itself clear of ecclesiasticism 
and hard-and-fast creeds, and in the mercy of God 
stands for liberty of thought and inquiry among friends 
of the gospel. Free from bondage, Congregational 
churches may become sources of immense power. 

The Commonwealth of Massachusetts was repre- 
sented by Lieut.-Gov. Channing Cox. He said that the 
way to celebrate the landing of the Pilgrims was to 
bring about a revival of the spirit of the Pilgrims. 

Rey. W. Nelson Bitton of England said that the way 
to encourage feelings of international good-will is to 
begin with the children. Get them interested in the 
children of other countries. This cannot be done un- 
less in our homes, schools, and public places we refrain 
from unthinking criticism. We should demand teach- 
ing which shall free children from national prejudice 
as well as from religious bigotry. 

Speaking on the subject of Christian unity, Rev. 
Willard L. Sperry of Boston reminded his audience 
that there is divergence not only among the denomi- 
nations but within them. No denomination has a 
monopoly of the truth. The problem of the Congrega- 
tional Church is to achieve a democratic organization 
which shall be true to history. With regard to the 

_ proposed union with the Episcopal Church, the speaker 
declared that while Congregationalists recognized the 
value of the sacraments and usages of other denomi- 
ions, they were not ready to surrender their own 
iable traditions and policies. 

entiment of the Council, while it was for 
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church unity after the form of the Interchurch World 
Movement programme, did not favor absorption. It 
would not admit that other forms of worship contained 
more truth than its own. 

Rey. Samuel A. Eliot, D.D., spoke for the Unitarians. 
He said that the church he represented and the Con- 
gregational Church had a common lineage, and that 
the tradition of Scrooby, ‘Leyden, and the Mayflower 
enriched both. The schism of one hundred years ago 
would not now be possible, for we have come to realize 
that unity is not based on conformity, but on the great 
principles of freedom and fraternity. Our common 
tradition is founded on the compact entered into by 
the Pilgrims. That creed is broad and high enough 
for us all. We are told that what we need to-day 
is to keep up with the times; we need rather to keep 
in touch with the infinite; we need the sound of the 
voice that has the music and the throb of many waters. 

Dr. Charles E. Jefferson, pastor of Broadway Taber- 
nacle, New York, addressing the Council Monday fore- 
noon, at the Old South Church, said: “Man is by 
nature a conqueror. Why does the Christian Church 
reach out for the whole world? It is because the 
Church is made of men, and being human must carry 
what they consider the most precious to the end of 
the world. The Golden Rule is for all nations. The 
new commandment is for everybody. The Beatitudes 
are true for all. The Lord’s Prayer is framed for 
every tongue. There is no Jand in which the parable 
of the Prodigal Son is not beautiful, no community in 
which the parable of the Gaod Samaritan is not needed. 
We must have one armistice the world over.” 

Bishop Frederick Bohn Fisher of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church opened the afternoon session with 
an address on “The Ethics of Liberty.” Applying the 
Pilgrim spirit to the life of to-day, he expressed the 
opinion that America was about to apply the grand 
principles included in that compact drawn up in the 
cabin of the Mayflower. “We have had,” he said, “a 
new autocracy, which speaks of ‘my industry, ‘my 
railroad,’ and ‘my business,’ with the idea that every 
individual is subservient to the enterprise. We have 
had a number of instances of repression, but repres- 
sion never did solve any problem, and repression will 
not solve this problem to-day.” 


Not Afraid to do the Unpopular Thing 

Dean Charles R. Brown of Yale Divinity School 
spoke at the closing session of the Council, Tuesday 
afternoon. He appealed for an application to world 
preblems, of the Pilgrim’s sense of God and his belief 
in the final significance of the regenerate man. He 
also explained that the Pilgrim was not afraid to do 
the unpopular thing and was not swept off his feet 
by mob psychology or by love of the “big thing.” “In 
days such as these,” he said, “let the Pilgrim stand 
forth and recall to us the final significance and de- 
termining influence of sound judgment and renewed 
personal character.” 

The programme of the week included excursions’ 
to near-by places of interest, as Salem, Marblehead, 
Concord and Lexington; pageants, and in particular 
a great exhibit known as “The Congregational World, 
or Exposition of the Life and History of the Congre- 
gational Church.” The exhibit attracted wide atten- 
tion. By means of it the people received a memorable 
picture of Congregationalism and its methods and 
achievements. Contributions came from all over the 
world. They included church publications, histories, 
photographs ‘of buildings, leaders and organizations, 
and descriptions of unusual methods of work. 
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Regulation “Y”’ Work Followed War 


People realize now that the greatest welfare aid among 
the soldiers came after the armistice, when the men 
were comparatively free—and homesick 
EDWARD H. COTTON 


HAT INTERVAL in the history of the American 
Expeditionary Forces between the signing of the 
armistice and the time when the soldiers embarked 
for home was a period of unique interest, many aspects 
of which have not been described. I should like to tell 
the story. 
I can distinctly recall the night of November 10, 
1918. We were stationed at a field hospital in a 
sheltered ravine in front of Metz. Rumor, rife as 
always in the army, said that a great attack on the 
famous citadel was likely to be ordered at any time. 
For weeks the giant nine-point-sevens had been rum- 
bling up over the roads and going into position in the 
woods. Details of pioneers and engineers had been 
getting the lines of communication into condition. By 
narrow-gauge railroad, truck, and four-line team, vast 
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efficient little trains were puffing along, loaded with 
barbed wire, lumber, and ammunition. One detail of 
men was digging graves in a green where a half-dozen 
crosses stood. Other men were working on the rail- 
road and the highway. Lining the slopes were the 
places where the engineers and pioneers lived—dug- 
outs, and shacks built of corrugated iron, tarred paper, 
ammunition-boxes, box-boards, and stones. In one 
square, say twelve rods across, I counted sixty horses 
and two dozen wagons; the wagons were being loaded 
with hay, grain, sacks of bread, sides of beef, etc. The 
trains dumped the supplies here and the wagons carried 
them on to the camps. Pretty soon I came up with a 
balloon squad. The huge observation balloon was rest- 
ing on the ground in a concealed hollow. The sergeant 
told me that the day before, a dozen shells had dropped 
uncomfortably near the winch, and they had changed 
their position during the night. These men, and all 
the other men I had encountered on the way up, in- 
quired about the rumored armistice. Papers came 
rarely. Rumors of peace had circulated so frequently 
that the men refused to take the reports seriously. 

It was ten o’clock when I passed the observation 


IT BEAT FOLLOWING THE MAN 


Here is one group of soldiers, sailors, and marines, who, thanks to the money we gave gladly and generously, have their 


own personally conducted tour with all things free. 


quantities of ammunition and quartermaster supplies 
were being assembled. Troops and batteries already in 
position were “squeezing up.” As a matter of fact, 
General Mangin of the splendid Tenth Army to which 
three fresh American divisions had been attached, had 
received orders to advance through the Lorraine Passes 
and take Metz, and the troops would have been ordered 
over the top within a week. In preparation for this 
attack a good deal of preliminary fighting was going 
on. On this night the thunder of batteries and ex- 
ploding shells rolled down through the canyon with 
reverberating echoes, and ambulances were constantly 
coming and going. 

On the following morning, November 11, filling a 
knapsack with supplies of tobacco and chocolate, I set 
off up the line by way of the narrow-gauge railroad. 
The winding canyon with its single wagon road and 
its narrow-gauge line was a busy place. Trucks were 
delivering their consignments of hay and bread. The 


FROM A TOURIST AGENCY 


The picture, made last summer for THE RecisrEer, shows vividly why 
Versailles is a storied garden of poetic wonders; 


it is the famous Grotto of Apollo 


balloon. In front of me were the old French and 
German trenches, and just beyond, a wood filled with 
one-time German dugouts and machine-gun positions. 
These were now occupied by American batteries. 
Usually the artillery fire slackened in the forenoon, but 
the guns were not following the custom that morning; 
up and down the line the batteries were firing rapidly, 
though the Americans were doing all the shooting, for 
no answering shells were sent back. 

A narrow-gauge train passed. The engineer thrust 
his head out of the window and shouted: “The armis- 
tice has been signed. A battery commander told me 
that he had received orders to cease firing at eleven 
o’clock.” . 

But the men at work on the railroad only laughed 
and replied: “Why don’t you tell us we'll be home for 
Christmas dinner? We’ll wait until the guns stop. 
And we'll watch that balloon, too; if the war is res 
it isn’t likely she’ll go up.” — 
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At 10.45 the batteries were firing as though they had 
_ started the barrage for the drive on Metz. It was all 

so improbable,—that after four years of uninterrupted 

firing the guns were going to stop in fifteen minutes 
and not fire any more. We could not believe it. Then 
something happened. The firing suddenly ceased. I 
looked at my watch. It was eleven o’clock. A gun 
boomed in the direction of Metz. It was the last gun 
of the war on the Lorraine front. It was all unreal and 
incomprehensible. The mind had thought war so long 
that it was not going to grasp the conception of peace 
all at once. We looked for the balloon. The clouds 
hung low. Presently they drifted aside, and there it 
was, sure enough, swinging away up in the sky, watch- 


A’ ful as ever of the enemy’s movements. We consoled 
-——— ourselves with the conclusion that though the armistice 
2 had gone into effect, the balloon had been sent up to 
re watch the enemy. 

" Canteen Permitted Advance to Front Line 


I took dinner on that memorable day with a de- 
tachment of engineers, After the meal was over, one 
of the cooks took me aside and showed me his identifi- 
cation disc. “Kaiser William,” was the name officially 
ae graven on it. He, along with most of the unit, had 
 - come from the Middle West and was of German parent- 

age. : 
a) rey friends told me,” he laughed, “that the war 
Be wouldm’t end until I got across.” 
I have heard with what enthusiasm the armistice was 
greeted on other fronts. Nothing of the sort happened 
with us. As 2 matter of course a little cheering fol- 
lowed, but the men resumed their work with unconcern. 
The war was too near, hardships were too numerous, 
and the road home was too long for them to be wildly 
enthusiastic. With the cessation of fighting the men’s 
thoughts turned homeward. I heard more of this long- 
ing expressed in the week following the armistice than 
I had heard during my entire year of service. The war 
was over, the object for which they had entered the 
army and come across was accomplished, and they did 
not care how soon they shook from their feet the mud 
of France. They were surrounded with the ravage 
and desolation of war: trenches, wire, demolished 
woods, shell-ploughed fields, and graves. Their quarters 
oftener than not were dark, rain-soaked, and cold. 
The officers found difficulty in keeping the minds of 
the men occupied. They resorted to setting-up exercises 
and squads right and left, even trench-building and 
- gas-mask drill, but that was not enough. At this point 
a great opportunity offered itself to the Y. M. C. A. 
Yor the first time during the war it was to be able to 
realize its legitimate mission. The work of the Y. M. 
C. A. with a combat division had been entirely confined 
to the canteen. A Y. M. C. A. man stationed with a 
fighting unit could not possibly put into practice any 
of the regulation Association work. The assumption 
that he could and did is ridiculous. Hig work con- 
sisted in doling out meagre supplies of chocolate, Lucky 
Strikes, and Prince Albert; cashing checks and drafts; 
and sending home the men’s money. The remark has 
been often made that the Y. M. C. A. should not have 
taken on the canteen. The canteen was the root of 
most of its troubles, but let the fact sink in that with- 
out the canteen the Association would not have been 
able to perform that work. Without the canteen the 
_ Y. M. C. A. would not have been allowed in the first 

line, because there was no place with fighting regiments 
for the remainder of its programme: athletics, educa- 
rtainment, and religion. 
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getting back on a peace-time basis, the Y. M. C. A. was 
going to find itself at home again. It was going to have 
an unusual chance to demonstrate its usefulness. Maz- 
zini said a generation ago, “The morrow of victory is 
more perilous than its eve.” Mazzini’s statement was 
true relative to the trying position in which the soldiers 
found themselves. Considerable unpublished material 
has come into possession of Tum Curistran Recisrer 
proving that the work which now devolved upon the 
Y. M. C. A., a work of stupendous proportions, was 
undertaken with willingness and performed with credit. 
In addition to running a complete programme of ac- 
tivities tried and proved at the thousands of huts 
located in the various service areas, the Association 
undertook the gigantic task of operating the leave 
areas. With the ending of hostilities, ten days’ leave 
was allowed the soldiers who had been on the firing 
line. This meant that upward of half a million men 
would have to be provided with beds, meals, trans- 
portation, and recreation at the eighteen playgrounds 
previously selected and organized. From December 1, 
1918, to March 15, 1919, the Association issued enor- 
mous supplies of over seventy different items of ath- 
letie supplies, including baseball, football and basket- 
ball material, iron quoits, stop-watches, skates, fencing 
foils and masks, tennis and golf equipment, tug-of-war 
lengths, and so on. The actual cost of these supplies 
was over seyen million dollars. Ask the men who 
suddenly found themselves transferred from the grime 
and horror of fighting to one of those wonderful rec- 
reation centres, and see what they have to Say. 

In the cities to which the soldiers went, as Nancy, 
Marseilles, and Paris, sight-seeing tours were arranged 
under competent guides. For instance, when in Paris, 
the men had their choice of trips to Fontainebleau, 
Versailles, the Catacombs, the Seine, the Louvre. In 
five months over twenty thousand officers and nearly 
five hundred thousand men had registered for the sight- 
seeing tours in the Paris area alone, Beginning June, 
1919, daily visits were made to the battlefields of 
Rheims, Soissons, and Chateau-Thierry. 

A War University of Thirty Thousand Students 

General Pershing said: “This citizen army must re- 
turn to the United States prepared to take an active 
and intelligent part in the future progress of our 
country.” With this object in view, the Y. M. GC. A. 
was Commissioned to establish university extension 
courses. A first order for two million text-books was 
placed. Within a few weeks from the date of organi- 
zation one hundred and fifty thousand men had entered 
the various schools and universities. The University 
of Beaune was occupied and in a short time thirty 
thousand men were enrolled, making it the largest uni- 
versity in the world. Seventy-five thousand men 
entered French universities and two thousand went 
to Cambridge and Oxford. In the Coblenz area seven- 
teen per cent. of the army was going to school. The 
best educators came across from America, and a wide 
variety of courses was offered. 

The controversy regarding the efficiency of the Y. M. 
C. A. in France has not been Satisfactorily settled. 
Katherine Mayo has recently written a book, “That 
Damn ‘Y,’” which describes the useful and heroic work 
done by the Association under unusual and vexing 
conditions. Its best service, and the one for which 
history will glorify it, was its service through the much 
abused and exploited canteen to the men in the first line 
of defence. But its next best work was done with the 
army in that trying interval between the signing of the 
armistice and the time of embarking on the homeward- 
bound transports. 
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LITERATURE 


Turns Peace Conference Inside Out 


What one man saw and heard at Paris re- 
viewed by another who was there 


ABRAHAM M. RIHBANY 


Tun INsipp Story oF THH PHAcH CONFER- 
ENCE. By Dr. Edward J. Dillon. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. $2.25. 


The contents of this very meritorious 
book perfectly justify its title. Dr. Dillon 
literally turns the Peace Conference inside 
. out, and in the process, by way of history 
and prophecy, gives the reader a broad 
vision of international affairs. His wide 
knowledge of Huropean countries, obtained 
through years of travel, study, and inti- 
mate associations with statesmen and dip- 
lomats, and his close contact with the 
Peace Conference, give his judgment of the 
issues which were dealt with at the peace 
table broad basis and a refreshing clarity. 
In his Foreword he says: “In dealing with 
all those matters, I aimed at impartiality, 
which is an unattainable ideal, but I 
trust that sincerity and detachment have 
brought me reasonably close to it. Having 
no pet theories of my own to champion, 
my principal standard of judgment is de- 
rived from the law of causality and the 
rules of historical criticism.” 

In his opening chapter, “The City of the 
Conference,” the author presents Paris 
with all its intense and nervous anima- 
tion during those historic months when 
the destinies of nations rested in the 
hands of a small and much perplexed 
group of negotiators, the months when 
Paris ceased to be the capital of France 
and “became a vast. cosmopolitan cara- 
vanserai teeming with unwonted aspects 
of life and turmoil, filled with curious 
samples of races, tribes, and tongues of 
four continents who came to watch and 
wait for the mysterious to-morrow.” In 
this chapter also Dr. Dillon draws a 
searching and brilliant comparison be- 
tween the Congress of Vienna and the 
Paris Conference, and hangs side by side 
the portraits of Tsar Alexander I., the 
proponent of the Holy Alliance, and Presi- 
dent Wilson, the sponsor of the League of 
Nations. The resemblance of Russia’s po- 
sition at the Congress of Vienna to that 
of America at the Paris Conference, and 
of the Tsar to President, is indeed very 
striking. Here are the author’s words on 
this point :— 

“A relatively new Power took part in 
the deliberations of the Vienna Congress, 
and, perhaps because of its loftier inten- 
tions, introduced a jarring note into the 
eoncert of nations. Russia was then a 
new-comer into the European councils; in- 
deed, she was hardly yet recognized as 
Buropean. Her gifted Tsar, Alexander L., 
was an idealist who wanted, not so much 
peace with the vanquished enemy, as a 
complete reform of the ordering of the 
whole world, so that wars should hence- 
forward be abolished and the welfare of 
mankind be set developing like a sort of 
pacific perpetuum mobile. ... The other 
personages were greatly put out by Alex- 
ander’s presence, . . . but dared not offend 
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him. Without his brave troops they could 
not have been victorious, and they did not 
know bow soon they might need him again, 
for he represented a numerous and power- 
ful people whose economic and military 
resources promised it in time the hegemony 
of the world. At the Paris Conference it 
was even so.” 

Among the delegates, the personages 
who won Dr. Dillon’s admiration were 
among the representatives of the small 
nations. For the delegates of the great 
nations he has only pity strongly tinged 
with contempt for their qualifications as 
negotiators. “Whether one contemplates 
them in the light of their public acts or 
through the prism of gossip, the figures 
cut by the delegates of the Great Powers 
were pathetic,” said the author, and he 
presents numerous instances illustrative 
of those men’s scandalous ignorance of 
even the geographical locations of some 
of the countries whose fates they sought 
to decide. Lloyd George did not even 
know that in the United States the war- 
making power was vested in Congress. 
“What!” exclaimed the Premier. “You 
mean to tell me that the President of the 
United States cannot declare war? I 
never heard that before.” In another con- 
nection the author asserts that “Mr. Wil- 
son’s sources of information , respecting 
the countries on which he was sitting in 
judgment were often as little to be de- 
pended on as presumably were the deci- 
sions of the special commissions which he 
and Mr. Lloyd George so unceremoniously 
brushed aside.’ 

“Censorship and secrecy” in connection 
with the proceedings of the Conference are 
assailed by the author with great severity. 
“Never,” he declares, “was political verac- 
ity in Europe at a lower ebb than during 
the Peace Conference. The blinding dust 
of half-truths, cunningly mixed with false- 
hood and deliberately scattered with a 
lavish hand, obscured the vision of the 
people, who were expected to adopt or 
acquiesce in the judgments of their rulers 
on the various questions that arose.” 
Again, “The censorship was retained by the 
Great Powers during the Conference as a 
sort of soft cushion on which the self- 
constituted dispensers of fate comfortably 
reposed.” 

With great fulness and clear under- 
standing, Dr. Dillon reviews the cases of 
“the Lesser States,” and of Italy and 
Japan. He presents a host of facts to 
show that President Wilson abandoned his 
position on the Fourteen Points when 
dealing with the great nations, and held 
it firmly only when dealing with -the 
lesser states. 

For the League of Nations as now pro- 
posed, the author has not a word of 
praise. “What it all comes to is that the 
new ordering under the flag of equality is 
to consist of superior and inferior na- 
tions, of which the former, who speak 
English, are to possess unlimited power 
over the latter, to decide what is good for 
them and what is bad, what is licit and 
what is forbidden. And against their fiat 
there is to be no appeal. In a word, it is 
to be the hegemony of the Anglo-Saxon 
race.” To further illustrate his own aver- 
sion to the, League, as well as that of 
others, the author gives the following: 
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“One of those leaders, in conversation 
with several other delegates and myself, 
exclaimed one day: “The League of Na- 
tions indeed! Who among thinking men 
believes in its reality?’ ‘I do,’ answered 
his neighbor; ‘but, like the devils, I’ be- 
lieve and tremble. 


is good, and will further much that is 
bad.’ ” 

The reviewer is surprised at the er- 
roneous statement which the author makes 
(page 151) with regard to the mission 
which the Supreme Council intended to 
send to Syria. France seriously objected 
to this plan, and the Council gave it up. 
“After several weeks’ further reflection,” 
observes Dr. Dillon, “the original idea 
was carried out, and the mission visited 
the East.” This is not correct. The re- 
viewer, who spent more than three months 
at the Peace Conference, was in very 
close touch with the proposed mission to 
Syria. The mission as originally planned 
was to be international, consisting of 
French, English, American, and Italian 
representatives. France agreed to the 
proposition and cancelled her agreement 
seven times in eight weeks. Finally the 
international mission was given up, but 
President Wilson ordered the American 
inembers of it, the Crane-King commission, 
to proceed to Syria alone, which they did. 
It was suspected at the time that the 
President did that ngt because he thought 
an American commission could accomplish 
the results originally intended, but be- 
cause he had held the American delegates 
in suspense for about nine weeks and 
hated to disappoint them altogether. The 
mission’s report to Washington has never 
been made public. ; 

The total impression which this volume 
makes on the reviewer is threefold. First, 


it is a veritable mine of most valuable in- — 


formation on the subject it treats. No one 
who wishes to know the real story of the 
Peace Conference can afford to miss read- 
ing this book. Second, the masterly pres- 
entation of the stupendous problems which 
confronted the peacemakers, while it di- 
rectly accuses the delegates of inefficiency 
in dealing with those problems, indirectly 
excuses them. As Dr. Dillon presents 
those perplexing, multifarious issues, the 
fair-minded reader, without acquitting the 
delegates of inefficiency, is bound to feel 
that only Omniscience could have com- 
passed those problems in advance and cor- 
rectly solved them. Third, the author’s 
estimate of the efforts of the Peace Con- 
ference and their results is decidedly pes- 
simistic. Let his closing paragraph speak 
for him :— 

“Whatever the tests one applies to the 
work of the Conference,—ethical, social, 
or political—they reveal it as a factor 
eminently calculated to sap high interests, 
to weaken the moral nerve of the present 
generation, to fan the flames of national 
and racial hatred, to dig an abyss between 
the classes and the masses, and to throw 
open the sluice-gates to the inrush of the 
waves of anarchistic internationalities. In 
the United States the people who prided 
themselves on their aloofness are already 
fighting over Buropean interests. In Bu- 


‘rope, every nation’s hand is raised against 


its neighbor’s, and every people’s hand 
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ag enlist its ruling class. Every govern- 
‘ment is making its policy subservient to 
the needs of the future war which is uni- 
versally looked upon as an unavoidable 
outcome of the Versailles peace.” 

Let us hope that the future may not see 
the fulfilment of this prophecy. 


Grenfell 
Le Perit Norv. By Anne Grenfell and 
Katie Spalding. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. $1.50. ; 
WoRK AND PLAY IN THH GRENFELL MISSION. 
By Hugh P. Greeley, M.D., and Floretta 2. 
Grecley. New York: Fleming H. Revell. $1.50. 


Many readers of Tre CrristiaAn Rec- 
ISTER have taken an active interest in the 
Grenfell mission from the time of its 
earliest days. In Reetster columns first 
appeared the story of Dr. Grenfell’s thrill- 
ing experience afloat on a pan of ice. 
Hach successive book about life on the 
bleak coast of Labrador makes more clear 
the importance of the mission and the 
brave, sensible, lovable spirit which seems 
to inspire all its workers from Dr. Gren- 
fell to the latest helper.” 

The letters of Mrs. Grenfell and her 
friend, the nurse who accompanied her, 
give more intimate details of unexpected 
experiences and domestic happenings than 
have been published heretofore, and it is 
interesting to have all this from the 
woman’s point of view. To fortify one’s 
spirit for such experiences, surely a sense 
of humor, a willingness to see one’s 
self objectively, must be almost essential 
to endurance, certainly to happiness, and 
fortunately it has never been lacking in 
Grenfell mission workers. The same 
spirit appears in the accounts of life and 
conditions on Pilley’s Island, the hospital 
centre from which Dr. Greeley and his 
wife worked and where their small boy 
was born. The illustrations from photo- 
graphs are a welcome addition. This book 
is dedicated to the memory of Dr. Harri- 
son Briggs Webster, the “Bunty” of the 
story, who shared Dr. Greeley’s labors on 
Pilley’s Island, and who fell in France, 
October 7, 1918, “a firm friend, a skilful 
surgeon, a brave soldier.” 


The Archangel Stupidity 

Fighting witHour a War. An Account or 
MILITARY INTERVENTION IN NortH Russia. By 
Ralph Albertson. New York: Harcourt, Brace 
and Howe. 1920. 

~The Archangel expedition, as it appears 
to this writer, was one of the most stupid, 
inexcusable, and wretched blunders in po- 
litical and military history. He served 
throughout as a Y. M. ©. A. secretary, 
first with the American troops and after- 
ward with the British, being the last 
American to leave, finally sailing away 
with the last of the embassies, consulates, 
ete. Having a better chance than military 
officers to know the feeling of the men, he 
declares that our men had no faith in our 
cause, could not understand why they 
were fighting the Russians, and were 
_ foreed into a campaign for which they 


. 2 had no heart. Moreover, the British were 


in absolute command. Many of their ofli- 
Ss were young 2 eoccpanen in tact, and 


The results were more 
they were tragic. It 
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has left a legacy of bitterness. “I must, 
moreover, say that this enterprise has 
done considerable harm to the most im- 
portant friendship in the world—that of 
England and America—as far as so great 
a thing could be affected by the few thou- 
sands of men who were directly engaged 
in the expedition. Our governments do 
not know this, of course, but the men 
know. It is not at all similar to the at- 
titude of the soldier who knew the British 
in France, nor to his disillusionment 
about the French. It is very much worse. 
It is enmity. And it is clear to me that 
it is directly due to the fact that our men 
had to fight in a bad cause, with unwilling 
minds, beclouded consciences, and rebel- 
lious hearts.” 


“Bolshevizing” the Negro 

THe GREAT MENACE. AMERICANISM OR BOL- 
SHEVISM? By George Whitefield Mead. New 
York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 1920. 

By The Great Menace, Mr. Mead means 
the movement to abolish our representa- 
tive government and establish the dicta- 
torship of one class, that of industrial 
labor. He quotes from many sources to 
show that great numbers of agitators are 
sowing the seeds of revolution and en- 
deavoring to bolshevize the Negro, and 
that as Mr. Foster, a leader of the steel 
strike, said, there is no pretence of using 
means we call just or fair, ethics and 
morals being “just so many auxiliaries to 
the capitalist class.” Mr. Foster’s explicit 
rejection of ethics, quoted on page 111, 
shows that the enemy prides himself on 
being .unscrupulous. The evil will not 
cure itself. What is needed is a revival 
of religion and a new patriotism which 
stands for the principle of interdepen- 
dence, constructive liberalism, merciful 
helpfulness, for thé moral and spiritual 
life of the nation, for economy and thrift, 
and ‘1000 per cent. pure Americanism.” 
One important fact, perceived by this 
writer and by other students of American 
life, is that one of the most urgent needs 
of our country is more provision for an 
educated Negro ministry. .He points out 
that each year calls for fifteen hundred 
new Negro pastors to fill vacancies caused 
by death and old age. All the schools of 
the country together can supply but three 
hundred, “which means that twelve hun- 
dred uneducated ministers take their 
places as Negro leaders.” Right thinking 
and feeling of the colored people of this 
country is a factor of the first importance 
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in our welfare, and this depends in large 
measure on the character and education 
of their ministers. 


Mr. Dresser on Spiritual Vision 
Winpow. A Stupy or PsycHic 
PHENOMENA. By Horatio W. Dresser. New 
York: 7. Y. Crowell Company. 1920. 

One of the most interesting of this 
writer’s many books. A student of the 
inner life, aware of the fact that “the 
physical field is the region in all human 
experience most likely to be beset with 
illusions, if not delusions,’ Mr. Dresser 
appeals to those who want a first-hand 
religious experience, and not merely a 
belief in the religion of other men. In 
the two chapters on “Personal Experi- 
ences” and “Direct Impressions” he re- 
lates some of the experiences which have 
strengthened his faith that men receive 
guidance from beyond or above. It is 
curious that in his case, as in that of 
Socrates, this guidance comes as negative 
impressions when he is moving along the 
wrong road. It is more likely to come to 
those who live a normal life, obedient 
to their spiritual -intuitions, than to 
“psychics” and those who play with ouija- 
board. The great thing, he thinks, is not 
spirit-projections, but the development of 
our own spiritual vision. What the latter: 
sees is really there. The net result may 
be stated in his own words: “However 
faint the light shining in our spirits, it is 
the same in kind with that which has 
guided the great seers of the ages that 
have gone, the same in kind with the 
light which we find in the scriptures. . 
The greatest truth concerning the humar 
spirit, namely, that it is taught from 
within by the divine wisdom, that man 
possesses no power, wisdom or love purely 
his own; but that he shares the divine 
goodness according to need.” 
eee 
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The Little Helper 


MARY HANSON 


That’s what I am, for every day 
My grandpa calls me so, 

And as I’ve always lived with him 
I think he ought to know. 


I find his hat and cane for him 
When they get out of sight, 

And put his slippers in their place, 
And bring them out at night. 


I look about and see a lot 
Of things to tell to him, 

Because my eyes are young and bright 
And his are old and dim. 


I very often go to walk 
With him along the street, 

And stand close to him when he talks 
With people that we meet. 


And he has told me many times 
To be a lady true, 

And give a proper answer back 
When I am spoken to. 


So now I do not turn my head 
And twist my bonnet-string, 

But when folks speak to me I speak 
As p’lite as anything. 


J’m such a comfort and a help 
To grandpa every day, 

I don’t know what he’d ever do 
If I should go away ! 


The Green Rubber Ball 


BEULAH KING 


The green rubber ball was too frisky, 
the fact could not be denied. Twice in his 
bouncing he had knocked over the whole 
regiment of lead soldiers, one against an- 
other in sad disarray. Naturally the 
colonel did not like it. “To think,’ he 
sputtered, “that my soldiers would fall. 
Now if it were a cannon-ball there might 
be an excuse for them.” It angered him, 
too, because the little lady in pink had 
giggled outright at the sight, and the more 
she giggled the worse the green ball 
acted—he was a silly fellow—and the 
more enraged the colonel became. 

Things were at this state in the toyshop 
when one night, just after Mr. Toppleton 
had turned the key in the lock and gone 
home, the red top spun along the upper 
shelf, straight up to the colonel of the 
lead regiment, and whispered: “Let’s pun- 
ish the green rubber ball. He’s a nui- 
sance.” 

“But how?’ gasped the colonel of the 
regiment, a little confused by the top’s 
dizzy spinning. “We never could catch 
him. He bounces forty times higher than 
my head, you know.” 

“Yes,” nodded the red top. “That’s 
what's bad. He bounces forty times 
higher than one’s head.” 

“If only we could break that bounce,” 
said the colonel, “say enough to make it 
only once or twice higher than one’s head. 
Then, old top, we’d have him, for every 
time he plagued us we could whack him 
with a stick.” 

“That’s just what I’ve been thinking,” 
said the red top, whirling about the 
colonel. “That’s just what I’ve been 
thinking.” Quite suddenly he stopped and 
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balanced himself on his point. “And 
what’s more, I’ve a plan.” 

“You've a plan,’ gasped the colonel of 
the lead regiment. “You don’t say!” 

“T won't tell it now,” chuckled the red 
top, “but meet me on the second shelf, 
farther corner, at seven. Good-by.” 

In a twinkling he was spinning off, and 
the colonel looked just in time to see him 
dodge the gray elephant and vanish out 
of sight. 

“A strange fellow,” muttered the colonel, 
“said by some to be light-headed, but a 
nice fellow!” And the colonel, still a little 
dizzy from the top’s almost constant spin- 
ning, wondered if one could be light- 
headed and still be a nice fellow. To tell 
the truth, he felt a bit light-headed him- 
self, that is, if it’s possible for a lead head 
to be light, but he went to his tent, ate a 
good supper, and felt better. 

“Soldiers,” he said to the assembled 
regiment, “to-night we are to decide the 
fate of the green rubber ball.” There 
was breathless silence for a moment, then 
of a sudden there went up from the 
throats of the lead soldiers such a hurrah 
that the whole toyshop echoed with the 
sound. “No more will you be knocked 
helter-skelter by his wild bouncing,” went 
on the colonel, waxing eloquent because 
he saw the little pink lady listening. “No 
more shall you tumble upon one another 
in wild disarray, but stand like the 
fine soldiers that you are, straight and 
tall and invincible. Forward, march!” 

The regiment swung into step behind 
their colonel, and away they went the 
length of the second shelf to meet the 
red top who was waiting. It was a very 
fine sight indeed, and even the pink lady 
felt a pride in her heart at sight of them. 

“Halt!” commanded the colonel, and the 
regiment to a man clicked heels and stood 
still. “Salute!” commanded the colonel, 
unsheathing his sword, and the regiment 
to a man saluted. The red top was flat- 
tered. Never before had he received such 
attentions. 

“Colonel and soldiers,” he said in his 
toppiest voice, “we are met here to-night 
to discuss the fate of the green rubber 
ball. You all know him to be a nuisance, 
which we are by no means obliged to 
endure.” 

Right here the colonel broke in with 
great gusto. “A nuisance! A nuisance!” 
And all the regiment nodded their plumed 
hats. 

“My plan is,” went on the red top, “to 
break that bouncing of his.’ 

“To break that bouncing of his!” bel- 
lowed the colonel, for fear there might be 
some one who did not hear. 

“And this,” began the red top again, 
with great patience, “is the way it can 
be done.” 

“Fingers behind ears,” commanded the 
colonel, and every soldier obeyed eagerly, 
although it was not a strictly military 
command. 

The red top bent forward. ‘When the 
green rubber ball appears,” he whispered 
as loud as he dared, for he feared he 
might appear right then, “place your bay- 
onets and be ready.” The soldiers nod- 
ded, beginning to understand the plan. 
“Then,” went on the red top a little louder, 
“when he begins to bounce and bounce as 
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he has a way of doing in your very faces, 
raise your bayonets and prick him—prick 
him hard! And he won’t bounce again, 
T’ll warrant.” 

“Ah,” groaned the colonel, “why had I 
never thought of it before?” 

“Hush!” hissed the top. ‘He is coming 
at the other end of the shelf.” 

The green ball could be seen rolling his 
way toward them, and chuckling. Right 
through a group of celluloid ducks and 
swans he rolled, knocking them helter- 
skelter. 

“Hello!” he said, spying the regiment 
lined up before him. “Hello!” 

It was an exciting moment. The colonel 
waited anxiously for the time to give his 
command ; the soldiers watched him, never 
winking a lash. The top balanced him- 
self on his point with difficulty, for he was 
much excited, and the little pink lady was 
heard to giggle hysterically. 

“Waiting for me, I see,’ the green rub- 


ber ball said impudently, winking at the . 


fine lines of soldiers. “All ready to 
topple over. Well, here goes, boys!’ And 
with a big jump that carried him far 
above the village steeple he turned in 
mid-air and came rushing toward the 
soldiers. 

It was then the colonel stepped forward. 
“Ready !’’ he cried in a thunderous voice, 
and every soldier was alert. “Fix bay- 
onets!” he commanded, and every bayonet 
gleamed. ‘Aim!’ the colonel finished, and 
upon that all bayonets were set with 
points toward the green ball as it started 
its fall. Of course it was all done 
quickly, very quickly, but not too’ quickly 
for the green rubber ball to see and 
change his course. 

With a great effort he swung himself 
to one side, but alas! he swung himself 
too far. A second, and he felt a sharp 
prick in his side and heard a hollow 
sound. 

And there he was, stuck—held fast on 
the steel point fixed to the steeple of the 
village church! 

The first thing he heard was a cheer. 
He looked down and saw the soldiers way- 
ing their hats and shouting, and close by 
them was the little pink lady, laughing, 
and twirling her skirts. 

“We'll make a church dome of him,” 
the colonel shouted. 

“Just the thing,” the red top laughed. 
“Then he’ll have to be good.” 

“We'll gild him until he shines!” cried 
one soldier. 

“We'll gild him until he sticks!” 
shouted another. “We'll take no risk of 
his getting off.” 

“How beautiful he will be,” sighed the 
little pink lady, “much loyelier than he 
ever was before.” 

“And much better,” said the red top. “I 
do believe that now he’ll have some ad- 
mirers.” 

“Yes,” said the pink lady, shading her 
blue eyes with her hand as she gazed up 
at him, “he’ll have me anyway.” 

And the breeze that stole in at the win- 
dow-cracks carried the words to the green 
rubber ball, and he felt happy to hear 
them, and thought, “After all, it is bet- 
ter to be of use than be a torment,” which. 
was quite a good deal from him, as ou 
will admit. 
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(17) 
«“N neperdad ” Donald 


MINNIF LEONA UPTON 


“Donald, will you take Baby-Boy out 
in the park this afternoon?” asked his 
mother. z 

Donald Brown almost began to scowl. 
He did so want to play ball with the 
other boys, Dick and Jamie and Rob. 
But his mother looked so tired that his 
heart gave a great loving thump, and he 
smiled instead and answered, “Of course, 
mother.” 

“That will be such a help,’ said Mrs. 
Brown. “I never feel one bit uneasy 
about him when is is with you. I'll have 
a lunch ready for you to take, in a few 
minutes.” 

She took a shiny tin pail and put in 
buttered brown-bread, and cottage cheese, 
and sweet crackers, and raisins, and 
apples, and a bottle of creamy milk. 

“There,” she said, “that’s for you two 
to eat when the sun makes Baby-Boy’s 
shadow as long as you really are, Donald. 
Now you're off. Good-by. I hope you'll 
have a good time.” 

“We shall, mother,” 
“Good-by.” 

“Doo’by !” chirruped Baby-Boy, clinging 
to Donald’s hand, and trotting along, try- 
ing hard to take steps as long as Big 
Brother’s. 

They had to. pass the field where the 
boys were playing ball. 

“Hi, Don, come on and play!” shouted 
Dick. 

“Can’t!” answered Donald. 
my brother to the park.” 

“Oh, you can set him up in the corner 
of the wall, and tell him to keep still,” 
urged Dick. “Come on?” 

“Can’t—I promised mother,” answered 
Donald. 

“Nursemaid!” jeered Jamie. 

“My mother’s got lots to do, and she 
can’t have him bothering when she’s so 
busy,” explained Donald. 

“Apron-strings! Apron-strings!” called 


replied Donald. 


“T’m taking 


Rob. 

“Sissy !” hooted Dick. 

“Softie! Softie! Softie!’ shouted 
Jamie. ¢ 


Donald marched straight ahead, with- 
out answering. But his hand was clenched 
so hard around the pail handle that the 
knuckles showed white. Once in the beau- 
 tiful park, however, he made up his mind 

to forget all about the game, and his 
teasing playmates, and make Baby-Boy 
the happiest boy in the world. He watched 
the shadows, and when Baby-Boy’s was 
the length mother said, they sat down 
under a big oak and ate the lunch. Then 
they lay down on the soft grass, and— 
what do you think?—fell fast asleep! 
When Donald awoke, the sun was almost 
out of sight. He wakened Baby-Boy, and 
they hurried through the park by a short 


 eut, and soon were out in the road. Not 
far behind them came the three boys, 


rrying home, hungry and tired—but not 
oe - ag 
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pounding of hoofs and screams of children. 
Dashing down the road came Sydney 


| Thompson’s little gray pony, Zip. He was 


mad with fright and pain, for hornets 
were darting about his head and sting- 
ing him. In the wagonette were the liitle 
Thompson twins, and Sydney himself. ut 
the boy was helpless, for one rein had 
snapped. Sydney’s face was white. There 
was a sharp turn ahead. 

Donald was watching. He swung Baby- 
Boy over the wall, out of the path of 
stray hornets. As the pony came opposite 
him, he watched his chance and sprang at 
the tossing head. With a sure grip he 
clutched the bits in his sturdy hand. The 
frightened little Zip reared and plunged, 
but Donald hung on, and soon had him 
quieted. This was easier than it sounds, 
for the hornets had left the pony and 
were now paying their whole attention 
to the boy! 

Sydney jumped out and helped Donald 
bat hornets. The other boys raced in and 
helped, All got a good share of stings, 
but at last all the creatures were killed. 

Then Dick turned to Donald. “We’re 
the softies, not you, Don,” he said heartily. 

“And—and—we'd just thrown a stone 
in the hornets’ nest, and stirred them up, 
as we came along,” confessed Jamie. 

“*Twas a mean trick,” exploded Rob. 

“Never mind,” said Donald, rubbing his 
lumpy forehead. It’s all over, and nobody 
hurt—not so they won’t get over it, any- 
way,” he. added, laughing, with one eye 
quite closed, and the lobe of his left ear 
puffed up like a toadstool. “Come on, 
Baby-Boy,—mother’ll begin to worry, I’m 
afraid !* 


Spoken Chinese may now be Written 


Wang Djao, a Chinese scholar, has in- 
vented an alphabet, or something like it, 
for his people, and all China, illiterate 
through long ages, is eagerly learning to 
read and write. The trouble has been that 
the spoken language could not be written, 
and that written Chinese—or the literary 
language, as it was called—could not be 
spoken. Chu Yin Tsu-Mu, the phonetic 
system of Wang Djao, makes it possible 
for spoken Chinese to be written. A Chi- 
nese child can now learn his own language 
more quickly even than American chil- 
dren learn English. Before, if they learned 
the written language at all, they had to 
spend years in memorizing thousands of 
ideographs,—the signs which stood for 
whole words or ideas. Even old people 
to whom a printed page has meant nothing 
all their lives, learn to read quickly and 
enter a new world hitherto barred. 

It is twenty years ago that Wang Djao, 
sick and in pain, invented Chu Yin Tsu- 
Mu for his people, but only in the last 
year or two has it swept over the country. 
Teachers among the remote hamlets tell 
of boys who learn to read a page of sen- 
tences containing more than three hun- 
dred signs after only two days of study. 

Two young wooden-spoon makers 
learned to read and write, and shortly 
afterward went to the mountains to buy 
’| wood for their trade. Having neither 
slates nor paper with them, and wishing 
to practise their new-found knowledge, 
3, ' they wrote on the soot-blackened walls of 
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the room in which they slept. The people 
with whom they lodged marvelled at their 
learning and said it must have taken them 
many years to learn to write so well. 
Before they left, the two young men had 
taught all the people in the settlement 
how to read and write except one very 
old woman. 

American manufacturers have made 
typewriters with the characters of Chu 
Yin Tsu-Mu on the machines and already 
many are in operation in China, which 
until now has had only an elephant type- 
writer with eight thousand ideographs on 
its keyboard, instead of twenty-six letters! 

At last, after thousands of years, China 
is able to read and write the language 
she speaks. The oldest civilization on 
earth has turned over a new page. 


The Homesick Yak 


The following story, which we take from 
the London Daily Mail, shows that per- 
haps people are beginning at last to think 
that so-called entertainment furnished by 
zoo animals is not worth the penalty of 
imprisonment which they must pay :— 

The shaggy old Thibetan yak at the zoo 
died some time ago and a new one occu- 
pied his shed and enclosure. 

Yesterday a visitor stood watching the 
yak munching at a truss of hay in his 
manger. Having read Hooker’s “Hima- 
layan Journals,’ he remembered the calls 
of the Thibetan maidens when they bring 
the yaks home at sunset. The visitor ut- 
tered the call. The yak dropped a mouth- 
ful of hay, gave a deep grunt, and came 
shambling to the bars of its stable. The 
visitor patted and fondled it, and grunted 
yak language. It licked his hand, and 
when he left, it ran out of its shed and 
followed him around the barred enclosure. 

The visitor returned later and found 
the yak still restless. It has deserted its 
meal; it paced up and down and made 
plaintive noises. He gave the Thibetan 
girl’s call again, and again the yak ran 
to him. A stranger said, in surprise, 
“How do you tame zoo animals like that?” 
He was told the secret. 

“Poor old yak, poor old fellow,” said 
the stranger. “How can we guess what 
chords you have touched—what memories 
of snow and ice, and praying wheels, and 
idols, of Thibetan girls with turquoise 
ornaments in their braided hair? See how 
troubled it is—it isn’t fair to give home- 
sickness to prisoners at the zoo!” 


The Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 
The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 
Children in every form of need are given practical 
help by experts in child welfare, both in their own 
homes and in specially chosen foster homes, 
Those within forty miles of Boston who can open 
their homes to children, without charge or at moderate 
prices, are urged to communicate with the office. 
The Sunday-schools give generously, but contributions 
and bequests from adults are much needed. 
Presipent, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Vice-Presivent, MRS. CLARA B. BEATLEY. 
Currx, Rev. Mecham R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BUR 

Drrectors: George R. Blinn, acai M. Louise Brown, 

Rev. Harry Foster Burns, Lincoln Davis, M.D., 

Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard S. Eustis, 

M.D, Nathaniel T. Kidder, Rev. Palfrey Perkins, 

Dudley L. Pickman, Jr., William H. Slocum, 

Augusta G. Williams, M.D. 

PARKER B. FIELD, Generat Secretary, 
279 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Baptists Go Forward for the World 


Short shrift for ill-natured reactionaries in 
Buffalo, where the Church does its 
whole duty 


The following may be taken as an 
authentic and authoritative story of 
the Northern Baptist Convention. It 
is from Our Peripatetic Correspondent, 
who understands. It is cheering to 
know the fight for freedom and prog- 
ress still stirs in the proud strain of 
the sons of Royer Williams. These 
are our brethren, whose victory is first 
over the foolish foes of their own 
great household.—THE Epitor. 


To a casual Massachusetts visitor at the 
Northern Baptist Convention at Buffalo 
there were two or three incidents that 
might be of interest to CHRISTIAN REGISTER 
readers. ‘The manner in which two of 
the recalcitrant brethren eliminated them- 
selves from consideration was neat enough 
to be matter of record, Both men belong 
to the limelight group of preachers, and 
one of them is well known in Boston for 
the assiduity of his attacks upon the 
liberals in religion. It was in opposition 
to so-called modernist teaching in Baptist 
schools, colleges, and theological semi- 
naries that the pastor of Calvary Church 
in New York, who has won recent noto- 
riety by the savageness of his assaults on 
the vice of the metropolis, was inveighing. 
Taking from his pocket a slip of paper, he 
said, with the solemn air of one who was 
about to divulge a horror of horrors, “I 
find in a religious paper the following 
statement made by the president of one 
of our leading seminaries.” He then read 
the first sentence of an admirable state- 
ment by President George E. Horr of the 
Newton Theological Institution, which set 
forth the aim of the school to inculcate 
a love of truth rather than cram dogmas 
down the students’ throats. Immediately 
the great audience broke into applause, 
loud and prolonged, the meaning of which 
was unmistakable. Even the speaker 
came to recognize its significance after a 
little, and evidently lost his temper. When 
the president asked that the speaker have 
a fair hearing and quiet was restored, the 
angry man said, “Well, you shall hear me, 
and I will repeat the sentence’—which he 
did, with the same result as_ before. 
Finally he was permitted to read a second 
sentence, when the applause was stronger 
than ever. After a time he was allowed 
to go on, but it was with lame and halting 
words, and soon he sat down, discomfited 
and defeated. He had misjudged his audi- 
ence and lost not only his temper but his 


standing. 
The second instance was even more 
striking. The doughty pastor of Tremont 


Temple, Boston, had been driving against 
the League of Nations and the Interchurch 
World Movement, characterizing them in 
language such as THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 
does not soil its pages with. Instead of 
the customary approval that greets his 
fulminations at home, he too found himself 
against a wall, and when his long wail 
that the pastor of the biggest church in 
the world had not been invited to speak 
by a great missionary organization failed 
to elicit anything but a few groans, he 
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shouted out in vehement tones that this 
was doubtless the last Baptist convention 
he should ever attend—whereupon there 
was such an outburst of approval that he 
was for once bewildered; then realizing 
what it meant, he shook his fist at the 
audience and shouted, “I don’t care a con- 
tinental what you think of me!” which in- 
creased the applause. Then he disappeared. 


“The neatest case of denominational sui- |: 


cide I ever saw,” said a delegate at my 
side. It certainly was. And the other 
men of that group of reactionaries were 
wise enough to sense the catastrophe and 
avoid it for themselves by giving no such 
loopholes for manifestation. It must be 
said that the outbursts were so spontaneous 
and unpremeditated that they served as 
a relief to tension that had been painful 
by reason of the threatened disruption of 
the convention through the programme of 
creedal statement and heresy-hunting. It 
was merited rebuke to men who did not 
preserve the amenities of debate or the 
limits of courteous speech. 

The action of the convention regarding 
the Interchurch World Movement was a 
foregone conclusion, largely determined by 
the vague position. assumed by the Move- 
ment itself. But what interested me par- 
ticularly was the pains taken to impress 
the fact that this did not mean that the 
Northern Baptists had the least idea of 
withdrawing from co-operative movements 
originated by the Protestant evangelical 
denominations. Isolation is not in their 
programme. The present reaction, caused 
in part by the Interchurch World Movye- 
ment, is in favor of an intensified denomi- 
nationalism, but this spirit characterizes 
only a section, and how large a section is 
not clear. This convention had apparently 
been chosen for a stampede by the ultra- 
conservatives, but it soon appeared that 
no stampede was possible, and that the 
solid strength of the body was in favor 
of legitimate work together. The conven- 
tion was interesting in many respects, not 
least in the showing made by the pro- 
gressives of the thoughtful, not the radical 
type. It was a large body, with more 
than three thousand delegates, not a few 
of whom were drawn doubtless by the 
anticipation of a struggle over the Inter- 
church and the policies of the new General 
Board of Promotion, which has succeeded 
in raising $68,000,000 of the $100,000,000 
which is its goal. The Board, which has 
a budget for the coming year of $900,000, 
was sustained by a practically unanimous 
vote. It had been announced that a deter- 
mined effort would be made to pass by 
convention vote a ereedal statement, but 
if there had been such a purpose, it was 
abandoned when those in favor of it dis- 
covered that the Baptists do not propose 
at this late day to go back on their tra- 
ditional position that the only creed they 
have is the Bible, interpreted by every 
individual according to the light given 
him and the dictates of his own conscience. 
In this position we can cordially agree. 
Creed makers and enforcers are an an- 
achronism in the twentieth century. In 
sturdy defence of the League of Nations, 
of prohibition enforcement, of non-inter- 
ference with Great Britain in her internal 
affairs, the convention went on record. I 
was glad to look in on a Christian com- 
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munion which, while insistent upon things 
which it holds vital, is withal fraternal 
in spirit and on the great moral issues has 


a sound basic common sense. 
— 


Dr. MacCauley Coming Home 


Remarkable reception in his honor, in which 
representatives of great bodies 
take part 


In the Japan Advertiser of Saturday, 
June 12, 1920, the following account is 
published, of a reception to Dr, Clay 
MacCauley, who will sail for America on 
July 23 :— 

A large number of the friends of Dr. 
Clay MacCauley gathered at the Josui- 
kai Hall of the Tokyo University of 
Commerce yesterday afternoon to show 
their esteem of a man who has been 
a leader in the life of Tokyo and Japan 
for the last thirty years. Distinguished 
men of Japan and prominent members 
of the foreign community united to pay 
recognition to the work which Dr. 
MacCauley has done for religious liberal- 
ism and international friendships in the 
three decades of his service in this coun- 
try. 

The occasion was a reception given in 
Dr. MacCauley’s honor on the eve of his 
departure for America. He will sail on 
the Colombia from Yokohama on July 23. 

Addresses by representatives of several 
societies with which Dr. MacCauley has 
been associated all paid tribute to the 
character and work of the man in whose 
honor the function was held. Baron Sa- 
katani presided over this part of the affair. 
The following persons spoke: Viscount 
Kaneko for the America-Japan Society, 
Mr. J. McD. Gardiner for the American 
Peace Society, Dr. John Day for the 
American Unitarian Association, Prof. M. 
Anesaki for the Association Concordia, Dr. 
J. Soyeda for the Friendly Society, Mr. 
Jihei Hashiguchi for the International 
Press Association, Baron Sakatani for the 
Japan Peace Society, Mr. Kishimoto for 
the Liberal-Christian Association of Japan, 
and Mr. Tamana for the Tokyo English 
Speaking Society. The number of the 
bodies represented, as well as the nature 
of the speeches, indicated the breadth of 
the interests with which Dr. MacCauley 
has identified himself during his work 
here. 

To these addresses Dr. MacCauley made 
a brief but appropriate response. 

A testimonial to be presented to Dr. 
MacCauley was signed by the guests. It 
is as follows :— 

“The undersigned unite in expressing 
their high sense of appreciation of Dr. 
Clay MacCauley, D.D., on the occasion of 
his retirement from public service as the 
representative in Japan of the American 
Unitarian Association. For the past thirty- 
one years he has made devoted efforts for 
the promotion of religious liberalism in | 
Japan, for better understanding and good- 
will between America and Japan, and for 
the furtherance of international co-opera- 
tion and peace.” 

The first signature to this testimonial 
is that of Mr. Roland S. Morrie ec tees 
ican Ambassador to Japan. r 
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Helping the Children in France 
Mme. Laura Loyson describes the’ new 
work she is directing in France, in a let- 
ter from which the following is taken :— 
“T wish to tell you of the gradual trans- 
formation of the work to meet the varying 
needs of the times. Even the names had 
to change, for my Convalescent Home. 
being no longer necessary, was closed 
after four years and nine months’ ex- 
istence. The welfare of the children has 
always seemed to me one of the most 
urgent of present duties. So the old work 
took the name of L’Enfant de France 
(help to the children of the devastated 
regions) ‘and continued under that title. 
“I asked to have some devastated vil- 
lages intrusted to our care. I received 
from the préfet of the Aisne Department 
a small group of villages in the forest 
of Villers-Cotterets and the Soissonnais. 
They include Longpont, our centre of ac- 
tion where we have our barracks, with 
Chavigny, Corey, Vierzy, Vauxcastille, Vil- 
lers-Helon, and Louatre-Violaine. Later 
Chaudun was added with Cravencon; and 
still later Villemontoire, Coutremain and 
Charantigny, Parcy and Tigny. These 
villages are well-known to the American 
soldiers, who fought all about there. 
Many of our doughboys rest in the large 
military cemetery near by, making this 
eorner of France they fought for and died 
on doubly sacred to American hearts. 
“Longpont, with its ancient thirteenth- 
century Cistercian abbey, its fourteenth- 
century fortified gateway, and chiteau 
with Gothic halls and antique furniture, 
was a celebrated excursion before the war. 
Now the abbey is still more ruined by shell 
fire, the chiteau burned to the ground. 
The great trees of the surrounding forest 
stand gaunt, killed by the gases. 
“L’Enfant de France looks after all the 
children of the sectewr—the new-born 
babies, sick children, and large families 
more especially. Each new baby gets a 
complete layette and a cradle. These we 
try to make not only comfortable but as 
lovely as possible, with dainty flounce and 
curtains—pink for the girls and blue for 
the boys. Nothing is forgotten, sheets, 
pillow-cases, warm and light covers—even 
a small eiderdown quilt gives the finishing 
touch, for the secteur is a cold one. For 
the schoolchildren we have organized 
gouters,—an afternoon meal consisting of 
a bowl of hot chocolate with bread ad 
libitum, before they leave school. As 
some of the children come from far and 
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have a long tramp home through the dark 
and cold, these gouters are most popular. 
As soon as they were started, regular 
school attendance increased. ‘What a pity 
that there is a Thursday in the week!’ 
sighed one little boy. (Thursday is the 
French school holiday.) 

“In one of our villages, Vierzy, we have 
organized a dispensary, for there is no 
doctor, chemist, nurse, or even midwife 
in these villages. When a doctor is needed, 
the people must send to the neighboring 
towns or cities. The charges are of course 
very high—much too high for these poor 
people. 

“Another feature of our work is selling 
articles at exceptional prices. Everything 
for children is sold at exactly half the 
price paid for them. At the present high 
cost of living, this is a great help to the 
parents. In the case of the destitute we 
give articles, after careful investigation. 
Sewing-machines are provided at a low 
price, enabling many women to get to work 
again. The schools have been helped. In 
the village Tigny, out of about twenty 
children from seven to thirteen years of 
age, only three know how to read. In 
Villers-Helon, all of the boys of the school 
have been adopted by L’Enfant de France, 
and their school-aprons, copy-books, etc., 
provided.” 

Contributions for Madame Loyson are 
received and forwarded by Mrs. Lucia 
Clapp Noyes, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Mass., who acknowledges the following :— 


Previously acknowledged............ $9,270.16 
Helen (A. Browites.. « + eee ee ads 3.00 
AESISa «|. oo. c's oo as 5’ A ae 10.00 
Helen Clapp iis). ..4s).g eee. S 5.00 
RG Melcher’. . i:« >.< 2 terete in po ce 2.00 
Ws. ELOWe «|. ..'3 so. 5 « Se ay a 1.00 
Himma .D.) Newhall. .«.cieewndita ks es 25.00 
Mra. Hivira R. Gould [aes 10.00 
Miss; Lacy Lowell... .: aaewn sees > <. 25.00 
Mrs; James BR. Hoopericer » cen os « 25.00 
Mrs, Isaac. Sprague. sce tee» 50.00 
Dire> B. W. Sumner. occ siiien c - 10.00 
Miss Mary BH. Spoonersimiae sek ee << 5.00 
Miss = Adéle Spoonef.. aes. se ot 5.00 
Mrs. Stetson... . <ceeeeeeeeee o 25.00 
Mrs. e A. Blair.............---.-. 25.00 
Friends in Philadelphia League 3 ee 3.00 
Philadelphia League. cms <i ste > o> 2.00 
Chicago Associate Alliance.......... 5.00 


Alliance Branches :— 
Dorchester, First Parish.......,... 
Gardner, Mass., Evening Committee 
Ithaca, N.Y. 


ae Oe et te 


1.00 
11.00 
5.00 
$9,523.16 


Carolina Industrial School 


The work of the schools at Shelter 
Neck, Watha P.O., and at Swansboro, 
N.C., with about forty children in each, 
is of great value, not only for the book 
learning, but because the teachers make 
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the houses centres for community life, 
at both Dix House, Shelter Neck, and 
Salem Cottage, Swansboro. Mrs: Abby 
A. Peterson’s spirit of cheerful and un- 
selfish devotion remains as an ideal for 
teachers and scholars. The evenings at 
Dix House, where the young people gather 
from miles about, to sing and play games, 
have become an institution in the neigh- 
borhood. 

Rey. W. 8S. Key has resigned after 
maby years of efficient service; in his 
famous garden he has raised many fruits 
and vegetables——more than “57 vari- 
ties” have often been seen on the Dix 
House shelves. Rev. J. W. Hayes is now 
in charge at Shelter Neck. -Rev. John L. 
Robinson has been of great help in and 
about Swansboro. The teachers in both 
places have entered into their work with 
enthusiasm. -Most of our pupils are dg- 
scendants of North Carolina’s early set- 
tlers, and all our boys and girls are deeply 
interested in the getting of an education. 

It is the aim of the trustees to carry 
on the schools in the same fine spirit 
shown by the founders and workers 
through the years, and contributions are 
asked for toward the modest sum of 
about $6,000 required annually to sup- 
port the two schools, that is, $3,000 for 
each school. The dormitory at Shelter 
Neck, ealled Kimball House, which was 
burned in 1918, must be rebuilt; some 
money was given for this object last year, 
but it was absolutely impossible to get 
the lumber. Only the framework was 
raised. Now the lumber is on hand, and 
the work will go on. Contributions either 
for this house or for the running ex- 
penses of the schools will be gratefully 
received and may be sent to Mr. J. Russell 
Abbott, Treasurer, P.O. Drawer 2, Bos- 
ton. 

It may be of interest for the reader 
to know that the board of trustees con- 
sists of Rev. Henry Wilder Foote, presi- 
dent, Cambridge, Mass; Mr. Hollis T. 
Gleason, secretary, Boston, Mass.; Mr. J. 
Russell Abbott, treasurer, P.O. Drawer 
2, Boston, Mass.; Mr. Francis L. Cool- 
idge, Boston, Mass.; Mrs. George R. Dins- 
moor, Keene, N.H.; Mrs. Emile Glogau, 
New York, N.Y.; Miss Helen Howard, 
Hingham, Mass.; Miss Emma C. Low, 
Brooklyn, N.Y.; Miss Lucy Lowell, assist- 
ant secretary, Boston, Mass.; Miss Ellen 
O. Peck, Providence, R.I.; Rev. Abbot 
Peterson, Brookline, Mass.; Mr. John W. 
Rowe, Burgaw, N.C. 
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All Unitarians and their friends who may visit Plymouth this summer are cordially invited to 


Ue Olde Parsonage 


on Leyden Street, Plymouth 


conducted by the American Unitarian Association as a rest house and meeting-place for those 
who will visit this historic landing-place of our forefathers. 


When patronizing our advertisers, please mention THn RHGISTEB 
. 
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A Juryman in a Criminal Court 
J. B. CARRINGTON 


I suppose you'll probably say that I’m 
not a good citizen, but nevertheless I am 
going to confess that I have always rather 
dreaded being a juryman in a criminal 
court. Maybe it is because I’m “pigeon- 
livered” or just a slave of routine with a 
dislike for anything that takes me away 
from my accustomed duties and puts me 
at work using new: thoughts in a new en- 
vironment, besides taking time that seems 
always very difficult for me to spare from 
my regular and exacting work. But after 
all, being a juryman has its compensa- 
tion,—not in the daily fees certainly, but 
in the new outlooks it gives on the ways 
of men and some women. 

To one who lives a more or less clois- 

fered life, who meets only with accus- 
tomed old friends and associates, who 
looks at life from the safe vantage-point 
of eminent respectability, there is some- 
thing in the way of a revelation in coming 
in contact with human beings of quite 
another sort. We all know that this world 
is full of wickedness, of varying degrees 
of human depravity,—of this our news- 
papers keep us well informed; but we 
need to see their manifestations in the 
life to really understand how lucky we are 
to have escaped being led into ways that 
are dark and tricks that are vain. 

I know of no place where one may bet- 
ter glimpse the seamy side of life from a 
safe vantage-point than in the rooms of a 
great city’s criminal courts. Here come 
sooner or later young and old for judg- 
ment who imagine there is a safe way of 
beating the public, of evading the conse- 
quences of evil deeds, of denying the right 
of law-abiding citizens to live in peace 
and in the possession of the things that 
belong to them. 

The pity of these courts as they impress 
a juror in a great city is the large num- 
ber of young men, mere boys, who come 
before a tribunal that is primarily ap- 
pointed not to show mercy but to dispense 
justice. The inexperienced juror with the 
eye of the tolerant and a mind untrained 
in the ways‘of a world not of his own is 
apt to have his feelings deeply stirred, his 
sympathies appealed to, and his sense of 
fairness strained pretty near to the break- 
ing-point. But even to him after a week 
or two in court comes the conviction that 
our judges are as a rule men who know 
their duties and know also the devious 
ways of those who come before them. The 
sad thing is that even the amiable soul 
soon learns that in the seeming severity 
of the court lies its real kindness to both 
the criminal and the public. 

Whether juries are always fair, whether 
they are capable of weighing evidence 
rightly, I much doubt. ‘They are in these 
days, in our cities at least, made up of 

_all sorts and conditions of men and of 
many races, and I am inclined to think 
that quite often a lack of a complete 
understanding of the Hnglish language 
makes it almost impossible for some of 
them to arrive at.a just conclusion. The 
truth and nothing but the truth;,—where 
does it lie, how is it to be found? 

There are surprises for the inexperi- 
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|enced juror in a criminal court, and he 


realizes very soon that he must put a curb 
upon his natural sympathies, separate him- 
self from ordinary human impressions, 
wait for the end of things, the summing 
up, the judge’s charge, and the jury’s ver- 
dict, and in the event of conviction the 
disclosure of the defendant’s record. It 
is something of a shock to find that the 
young man at the bar, with the frank face 
of youth and assurance of innocence in 
his manner of testifying, has served time 
for previous offences. The specious glib- 
ness of a smart witness for the defence is 
rarely convincing, and the fair presump- 
tion is that he is usually weaving a fine 
tissue of lies. 

I dare say that some of our vocational 
experts and psychoanalysists might profit 
much in their study of human nature, in 
their measuring of mental tergiversations, 
by a term of jury service in one of our 
large criminal courts. They would learn 
that the proper study of+mankind is in- 
deed man, and that to understand him he 
should be studied both in his normal and 
abnormal states. In the charge of the 
judge, the deputy of the people to punish 
and enforce a decent conduct of life, can 
be found much of value not available in 
any mere study of theoretical psychology. 

I once remarked to a fellow-juryman 
that maybe a time would come when the 
matter of trial would be left in the hands 
of the judges, and his reply was, “God 
forbid.” The jury system certainly has 
its faults, but more often than not it errs 
on the side of leniency. The law says the 
offender shall have the benefit of the 
doubt, and this may still be the saving 
grace of the many-minded judges who 
compose the average jury. 


Using Moving Pictures in Church 


Rey. R. Ernest Akin of the First Uni- 
tarian Church, Louisville, Ky., has been 
using the moving picture in his church 
during the past year, with considerable 
success. Many persons are interested in 
the detail of this work, and he has con- 
sented to give the following information :— 

“Machines. There area number of good 
ones, but unfortunately none of them in- 
expensive. There are small suit-case-sized 
ones on the market, good for homes, school- 
rooms, and small auditoriums, which do 
satisfactory work, their chief advantage 
being that they may be used without fire- 
proof booth, and are portable. The larger 
machines, however, are the standard, and, 
if a church contemplates real service, are 
to be recommended. Second-hand or re- 
built machines may be secured for from 
$175 to $300. A fireproof booth will be 
necessary, and, of course, a screen. We 
advise a visit to a dealer to obtain prices. 
The wiring for your church may have to 
be altered, and your insurance rate will 
be increased slightly. Instruction regard- 
ing operation may be secured from the 
dealer. Two of our young men do the 
operating for our church. 

“Pictures. Do not book with any dis- 
tributer who wishes to make the choice 
of pictures for you. Write the National 
Board of Review of Motion Pictures, New 
York City, for their monthly list of good 
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pictures. Preferably get the one for’ the 
last year, as you may not be able to afford 
the newly released pictures. Also, ask 
for addresses of distributers nearest your 
home. Go over their list, select the likely 
ones, write the distributers for synopses 
of these. Then, from those you select, 
write for prices, stating about the time 
you wish to use the pictures, for the older 
the picture, the less the price. Then, 
obtaining your price, write for a booking, 
allowing your distributer an option of two 
or three dates for the picture you want, 
stating, however, your preference. 

“This is all a very simple operation, and 
for ministers ‘who never have anything 
to do’ it will prove a godsend, filling their 
idle hours, especially when getting the pro- 
gramme started. 

“Cost. The average cost of pictures we 
have used has been about $12.50. We 
have used pictures which were a year or 
more old. Our Sunday evening offerings 
have practically paid for these. Our pic- 
tures for the free Kiddies’ Movies, Satur- 
day afternoons, have cost on the average 
about $10. These have been paid for by 
interested individuals. 

“One corporation will want to make 
choice of pictures for you, if you deal with 
them. Their choice may be good enough 
for week-night entertainments, but beware 
of relying upon their judgment for pictures 
that preach, the kind that you may use in 
your Sunday evening services. I shall 
give a list of satisfactory pictures in a 
later article. I shall be glad to answer 
questions for any one who will write me.” 


Federation President a Unitarian 


Mrs. Thomas G. (Alice Ames) Winter 
of Minneapolis, Minn., the newly elected 
president of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, is the daughter of the 
late Rev. Charles G. Ames and Mrs. 
Fanny B. Ames, and the sister of Mr. 
Charles W. Ames of St. Paul, and of Mrs. 
Raymond M. Crosby of Boston. Mrs. 
Winter brings to this important office a 
wealth of administrative and literary gifts 
which will find full expression. She was 
attending Wellesley College at the time 


her father was the editor of Tur Curis- ~ 


TIAN REGISTER, and for a few years fol- 
lowing her graduation at Wellesley she 
was a.teacher in Mrs. Quincy A. Shaw’s 
private school in Boston. Her married 
life has been spent in Minneapolis, where 
she has been a mother of rare ability, a 
leader in women’s clubs and in other 
civic and social organizations. Her 
mother, Mrs. Charles G. Ames, has re- 
cently received tributes from many friends 
upon the observance of her eightieth 
birthday. These congratulations were 
greatly enhanced by the honor bestowed 
upon her daughter, Mrs. Winter, at this 
time, 


NOTICE TO CONTRIBUTORS 


All contributions must be in the 
office of the Editor, Taz CurisTian 


Reeisrer, not later than Thursday, 
one week before day of publication. 
All manuscripts should be typewritten. 
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Tue WaysipE PuLpiT 


Compromise and 
character 


go ill together. 
Put perfect integrity 
into your thought 
and life. 


Ministers, One Hundred and Three of 


Them, are in Training 


Large enrolment at Harvard includes also a 
, number of their best critics and 
counsellors 


- The following ministers of the Unita- 
rian Church accepted the invitation of the 
Laymen’s League to study at the Harvard 
Summer School of Theology. There are 
one hundred and three ministers enrolled. 


ACCEPTANCES 


Rey. William C. Adams, 1820 Massachu- 
setts Avenue, Cambridge, Mass.; Rey. 
Henry J. Adlard, 118 Goulburn Avenue, 
Ottawa, Canada; Prof. William H. Alex- 
ander, Ph.D., 7495 Saskatchewan Drive, 
Hdmonton, Canada; Rey. Ben F. Allen, 15 
Salem Street, Hackensack, N.J.; Rev. 
Charles B. Ames, Groton, Mass. 

Rey. Nehemiah A. Baker, 505 Maple 
Street, Bellingham, Wash.; Rey. and Mrs. 
Hurley Begun, Bedford, Mass.; Rey. and 
Mrs. F. M. Bennett, 1411 Elm Street, 
Youngstown, Ohio; Rey. Charles T. Bill- 
ings, 529 Pleasant Street, Belmont, Mass. ; 
Rey. Charles 8S. Bodwell, Methuen, Mass. ; 
Rey. Ernest J. Bowden, Milford, N.H.; 
Rey. William H. Branigan, Wayland, 
Mass.; Rey. J. Franklin Burkhart, James- 
town, N.Y. 

Rey. and Mrs. Lewis C. Carson, 45 
South Allen Street, Albany, N.Y.; Rev. 
Charles W. Casson, 340 Linwood Street, 
West Lynn, Mass.; Rev. Ralph H. Cheever, 
Duxbury, Mass.; Rev. Thomas Clayton, 
2512 Tuolumne Street, Fresno, Calif.; Rey. 
A. J. Coleman, 10 Phillips Street, Auburn- 
dale, Mass.; Rey. Louis C. Cornish, 25 
Beacon Street, Boston, Mass.; Rey. Ed- 
ward H. Cotton, Danvers, Mass.; Rey. 
Frank Byron Crandall, 5 Nashua Street, 
Ayer, Mass.; Rev. Wilton EH. Cross, Peter- 
boro, N.H. 

Rey. Leverett R. Daniels, Windsor, Vt.; 
' Rey. Earl C. Davis, 538 West Chestnut 

Street, Lancaster, Pa.; Rey. John W. Day, 

318 North Newstead Avenue, St. Louis, 
-Mo.; Rev. Louis C. Dethlefs, 141 High 

Street, Medford, Mass.; Rev. Frank C. 
Doan, 4 Waldron Avenue, Summit, N.J.; 

Rey. Robert C. Douthit, Petersham, Mass. ; 

Rey. Chester A. Drummond, 39 Central 
_ Street, Somerville, Mass.; Rev. James C. 
- Duncan, 168 Walnut Street, Clinton, 

Mass. | 
Rey. Christopher. R. Eliot, 42 Mt. Ver- 
n ae Peis, Mass.; Rey. Samuel * 
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wall, 118 South Street, West Lafayette, 
Ind. 

Rey. Martin Fereshetian, 348 Denver 
Street, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Rey. Frederic John Gauld, Unity 
Church, Brooklyn, N.Y.; Rev. Frederick 
Gill, 15 Devereaux St., Arlington, Mass. ; 
Rey. and Mrs. George Gilmour, 6044 Bryan 
Parkway, Dallas, Tex.; Rev. and Mrs. 
Clifton M. Gray, 4 Archdale Street, 
Charleston, 8.C.; Rev. Frederick R. Grif- 
fin, 82 South 21st Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Rev. Marion F. Ham, 20 Linden Street, 
Reading, Mass.; Rey. Valentine G. Hart- 
man, Millersville, Pa.; Rev. and Mrs. 
George BE. Hathaway, 125 Adelaide Ave- 
nue, Providence, R.I.; Rev. Oscar Hawes, 
29 Glenwood Avenue, Newton Centre, 
Mass.; Rey. Clara C. Helvie, 1207 Chap- 
line Street, Wheeling, W.Va.; Rev. Thomas 
J. Horner, 156 Concord Street, Manchester, 
N.H.; Rev. Carl G. Horst, Littleton, Mass. ; 
Rey. and Mrs. BH. L. Houghton, 27 Alden 
Street, Whitman, Mass. 

Rey. Edward D. Johnson, 80 Federal 


Street, Salem, Mass.; Rev. George T. 
Jones, 125 Franklin Street, Ellsworth, 
Me.; Rev. William §S. Jones, 39 Kay 


Street, Newport, R.I.; Rev. and Mrs. 
Charles R. Joy, 45 Linden Street, Pitts- 
field, Mass. ; 

Rey. and Mrs. G. I. Keirn, 301 West 
Peachtree Street, Atlanta, Ga.; Rev. 
George Kent, 50 Lakewood Road, Newton 
Highlands, Mass.; Rev. Julius Krolfifer, 
64 Webster Street, West Newton, Mass.; 
Rey. J. D. Kuykendall, 2007 Pinckney 
Street, Omaha, Neb. 

Rey. Cora Van V. Lambert, 6454 Mary- 
land Avenue, Chicago, Ill.; Rev. Du Bois 
Le Fevre, 130 3d Street, Newburgh, N.Y.; 
Rev. Walter Letham, corner Westminster 
Avenue and Furby Street, Winnipeg, Man., 
Canada; Rey. Otto B. Lyding, Nashua, 
N.H. 

Rey. Loren B. Macdonald, 4 Lowell 
Road, Concord, Mass.; Rey. H. A. Mac- 
Donald, 772 Congress Street, Portland, 
Me.; Rev. William McKinney, 505 West 
12th Street, New York, N.Y.; Rev. John 
Malick, 3012 Bathgate Street, Cincinnati, 
Ohio; Rey. and Mrs. Alfred Manchester, 
15 Worrester Street, Salem, Mass.; Rey. H. 
Sumner Mitchell, 75 Washington Street, 
Keene, N.H.; Rev. Mark Mohler, 1231 
Kentucky Street, Lawrence, Kan.; Rey. 
J. Sidney Moulton, Crescent Street, Stow, 
Mass.; Rev. Dwight Fay Mowery, 114 
Court Street, Houlton, Me. 

Rey. and Mrs. William §S. Nichols, 148 
Main Street, Montpelier, Vt. 

Rey. Houghton Page, Main Street, Hing- 
ham, Mass.; Rev. and Mrs. Stephen G. 
Palmer, Dighton, Mass.; Rey. William H. 
Parker, 10 Pearl Street, Dedham, Mass.; 
Rey. and Mrs. George F. Patterson, 843 
School Street, Concord, N.H.; Rev. Man- 
ning Pattillo, 1215 West Main Street, 
Charlottesville, W. Va.; Rev. Howard A. 
Pease, 93 Prospect Street, Fitchburg, 
Mass.; Rey. Palfrey Perkins, Weston, 
Mass.; Rey. and Mrs..Harold L. Pickett, 
546 Main Street, Woburn, Mass.; Rey. 
Walter C. Pierce, P. O. Box 76, Waverley, 
Mass. ; Rey. Charles W. Porter-Shirley, 117 
West South Street, Geneseo, Ill.; Rey. 
Frank A. Powell, Braintree, Mass. 

Rey. Augustus P. Reccord, 2918 West 
;Grand Boulevard, Detroit, Mich.; Rey. 
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Sidney 8S. Robins, Ph.D., 110 North State 
Street, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Rey. Lewis W. Sanford, Walpole, N.H.; 
Rey. Henry H. Saunderson, 18 Sutherland 
Road, Brookline, Mass.; Rev. R. W. Say- 
age, 41 Washington Street, Winthrop, 
Mass.; Rey. Arthur Schoenfeldt, 323 West 
Craig Place, San Antonio, Tex.; Rev. Alva 
Roy Scott, 213 French Street, Bangor, 
Me.; Rey. H. A. Shuder, 400 Chamber of 
Commerce Building, Denver, Col.; Rey. 
William F. Skerrye, Templeton, Mass.; 
Rey. and Mrs. Ernest C. Smith, 953 South 
Main Street, Meadville, Pa.; Rey. George 
B. Spurr, 1817 Beech Avenue, Nashville, 
Tenn. 

Rey. William M. Taylor, 514 Houston 
Street, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Rey. William A. Vrooman, 2104 Grant 
Avenue, Wilmington, Del. 

Rey. Louis A. Walker, Hast Bridgewater, 
Mass.; Rey. Fred A. Weil, 1244 Gaylord 
Street, Denver, Col.; Rev. Daniel M. 
Welch, Berlin, Mass.; Rey. and Mrs. Ed- 
gar S. Wiers, 161 Lloyd Road, Montclair, 
N.J.; Rev. Arthur E. Wilson, 7 Church 
Street, Belfast, Me.; Rev. Daniel M. Wil- 
son, Dover, Mass.; Rev. John M. Wilson, 
63 Hancock Street, Lexington, Mass. ; Rey. 
Roy B. Wintersteen, 324 Marshall Avenue, 
N.S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Rey. Franklin Zeiger, Medfield, Mass. 


Who Have Love to Offer 


Probably every Unitarian child knows 
that the Children’s Mission in Boston, 
Mass., was started by a little Unitarian 
girl seventy years ago and has since been 
supported largely by the pennies of the 
Unitarian Sunday-school children. They 
all know, too, that the Mission started a 
Home in the brick building on Tremont 
Street. For forty-three years the poor 
children of whom the Sunday-schools were 
taking care lived here, but in 1907 the 
Home was closed. The people in charge 
felt that each child needed a mother and 
a home of its own. No one mother can 
love and care for fifty children as well as 
she can for two or three, so it was decided 
to try boarding the children in private 
families. 

This plan of boarding the children out 
in foster homes is still in successful opera- 
tion, and it affords a chance for mission- 
ary service to many people who perhaps 
cannot give money but have abundant love 
to offer. Without money the work could 
not be carried on, and without love it is 
not worth carrying on. 

This appeal is for more homes within 
forty miles of Boston. Will not the read- 
ers of THr CHRISTIAN REGISTER who have 
homes, inspiration, and a desire to serve, 
share them with the children who, above 
all, need them—the babies and the chil- 
dren who haye no homes and whose lives 
have hitherto lacked all beauty? Moder- 
ate board is paid and other expenses of 
the children are met. There are almost 
no children for adoption, but there is every 
kind of child for a boarding-home. Par- 
ticularly are homes for babies needed. 
For further information address Parker 
B. Field, General Secretary, Children’s 
Mission, 279 ‘Tremont Street, Boston, 
Mass, 
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Not Parties, but God, Our Norm 


Where did the notion. start that the 
editorial department gets all the inter- 
esting things, and only the drudgery 
comes to this end of THe RécIsTER? 
What is so true to life as the opinion 
of a subscriber who sends a check rep- 
resenting real money? There’s the let- 
ter that says things. Or suppose he 
doesn’t remit, but rather dissents, as his 
privilege is, and tells us why. Believe 
us, we get a stream of correspondence 
that is as full of life as the best story 
in this week’s issue. There isn’t a quiet 
day for this growing journal. And be- 
tween ourselves, when we want to know 
what to do, we can pass a better judg- 
ment by reviewing our files than by 
calling a conference of experts. 

_ We have before us a breezy letter 
from a gentleman who stops his paper 
(it was paid for by a generous organi- 
zation), because, as he says, “I have 
always thought of Unitarians as ninety 
per cent. Republicans, good Republi- 
cans.” He calls some remarks about the 
candidates “slighting and insinuating.” 
We asked the editorial department 


about this. “Please say,” was the reply, 


“this is a religious paper. God is our 
norm. Parties have not yet reached 
His righteous and wise stature. When 
we find things to show their failure 
we intend to say so. Our policy holds 
for Republicans, Democrats, Prohibi- 
tionists, Socialists, Forty-eighters, and 
divers parties yet to be. They are work- 
ing for our endorsement, and it is our 
moral duty to see that they do not 
pheat us.” That is plain enough, isn’t 
Auf 

In the same mail a lady in Chicago, 
Ill., sends a touching word: “Nothing 
would give me more pleasure than to 
grant your request to subscribe, but my 
means are limited and I am aiding a 
bereaved family. . . . It is a good paper, 
and the Unitarian Cause is dear to my 
heart, and has been since I came out of 
the hell-fire teaching of my infancy.” 

Writing on “Y” stationery, in a New 
Jersey city, a man says: “I thank you 
[The Laymen’s League] for sending 
Tue Recister several weeks. Now I 
shall be glad to have it come regularly.” 


THe CircuLation MAnacer. 


THROUGHOUT THE CHURCH 


Meetings and Conferences 
The Andover Week 


The week at Andover, N.H., is over. A 
finer week was never spent, if the remarks 
heard on every hand were true. The 
weather was ideal, neither too hot nor 
too cold. It was cool and crisp enough 
Sunday evening for an open fire in Carey 
House, to cheer us as we all gathered for 
the last “sing” after the admirable closing 
service in the beautiful church, where a 
full congregation listened to a sermon by 
Rey. Lewis W. Sanford of Walpole, N.H. 
Saturday closed the lectures, and Dr. 
Henry F. Cope, who had been the “star” 
of the week, received a rousing ovation. 
All the meetings were excellent, and there 
was enough variety by way of entertain- 
ment. 

The afternoons were all free for nature 
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study, bird walks, and excursions. Rey. 
A. BE. Wilson’s bird lectures were very 
popular, and his bird calls and songs were 
true to the originals. Mrs. Arnold S. 
Yantis added much to the nature study, 
with her illustrated lecture and hand- 
painted slides. Rev. Thomas Van Ness 
gave an eye-opening lecture on China and 
filled the audience with wonder and hope. 
Rey. C. W. Casson, as usual, was demo- 
eratiec and practical, with the assurance 
that the world will adjust itself to higher 
and newer issues. The conference on 
ministerial salaries and church finance 
was prolonged to 10 P.M., so great was the 
interest. Dr. Cope was the star of the 
week in his admirable critical but con- 
structive lectures on religious education 
for living in a social community inspired 
by religious ideals. Hither the church 
must change and grasp the conditions as 
they are and radically reform education, 
or there will be no church for the next 
generation, was his constant theme. <A 
radical of radicals in a conservative 
church is Dr. Cope, permitted to live and 
work toward the transformation of the 
church in the way of religious education. 
At his closing lecture, Saturday, he re- 
ceived a great ovation. All preachers 
and teachers who took part were helpful 
and constructive, and the people remained 
to the end. As fast as people left, others 
came, so the dining-room in Carey House 
was always full. 

Saturday the Andover parish headed by 
Mr. Clarence E. Carr took the whole insti- 
tute to Sunapee Lake and around the lake. 
The service the first Sunday taxed the 
capacity of the church as it perhaps never 
was taxed before, people being out on the 
porch and under the trees, while every 
available space inside was occupied. The 
campus was full of automobiles. Franklin 
sent eighty people, Coneord sixty-five, Man- 
chester forty-five, Milford thirty-two, and 
others in proportion. Rey. Benjamin R. 
Bulkeley preached the sermon, assisted by 
the good “bishop and father,’ Rey. H. C. 
McDougall. Altogether it was a wonderful 
showing of New Hampshire Unitarians. 
The interest in the State is awakening, 
especially in the central valley. Let the 
churches at the border take note and get 
in step and all move into the golden future 
the pink and red promise of which is 
gleaming in the east. TJs Hi. 


Parish News Letters 
Publishing the Year’s Record 


READING, MAss.—Unitarian Church, Rev. 
Marion Franklin Ham: The July calendar 
of this church sets down in order the 
things which have been accomplished in 
the year’s work: “(1) We have reorgan- 
ized the church, and adopted a new con- 
stitution and by-laws, which simplifies our 
administrative machinery, and gives us a 
more capable and efficient church organi- 
zation. (2) We have changed the name 
of the church to “The Unitarian Church 
of Reading,’ which places us squarely 
under the banner of the denomination with 
which we are affiliated. (3) We have 
formed a chapter of the Laymen’s League, 
which brings our Men’s Club into direct 
association with the national organization 
of Unitarian laymen. (4) We have changed 


' our Women’s Society into a Women’s Al- 


(22) [Jury 15 1920 
liance, which allies it with the national or- 
ganization of Unitarian women. (5) We 
have orgunized a new young people’s so- 
ciety, “The Young People’s Religious 
Union,” with a membership of twenty-five, 
and an honorary membership of seventeen. 
(6) We have added thirteen members to 
our church membership roll, making a 
totai of forty-seven for the year ending 
April 2, 1920. (7) We have raised about 
$3,300 for the work of the church, which 
is $300 more than we raised the previous 
year, representing that amount of increase 
in our total subscriptions. (8) We have 
increased the efficiency of our Sunday- 
school, and strengthened its morale. (9) 
We have stimulated the interest of our 
young people in religious matters, enlisted 
their active co-operation, and received a 
number of them into the church. (10) We 


THE ADDRESS OF W. S. KEY 


late of the Carolina Industrial School, Watha, 
N.C., is now 46 Cottage Park Road, Winthrop, 
Mass. 


HOUSEKEEPER —Position wanted by refined 
American woman, always accustomed to own 
home, for gentleman in or very near Boston. 
Address E. J. 8., care CHRISTIAN REGISTER, 
Boston 9. 


WANTED—Unitarian girl, not over 
twenty-five, living in Boston or suburbs, 
for position after August 1 in denomina- 
tional bookstore. Personality and willing- 
ness more necessary than experience. 
Some typewriting but no stenography. 
Apply by letter only to Employment Dept., 
25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


WANTED —Unitarian girl, not over 
twenty-five, living in Boston or suburbs, 
of good education, with stenographic 
training and experience, for position in 
denominational house after August 1. 
Standard salary and very congenial sur- 
roundings. Apply by letter only to Em- 
ployment Dept., 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


‘Sf _ 
PAPER 


Paper making began in New England 
in 1717. 


Today the country looks to New 
England for its better papers and paper 
specialties. 


Robertson Paper Co. 


(Established 1864) 


offers in its Preferred Stock a fine 
investment opportunity and in its com- 
mon an excellent business risk. 


Earnest E. Smith & Co. 


Specialists in New England Securities 
52 Devonshire Street, Boston. 


SALEM SPRINGFIELD 


Members New York and Boston 
Stock Exchanges 


Please: patronize our advertisers 
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ad 4 %, S 
p _ have added to our Sunday services an 


evening service for young people, with a 
social hour following, and we are now 
organizing and training a chorus of young 
people to assist in the morning service. 
(11) We have sold our church property 


‘and engaged a suitable hall for holding 


services until we can build a new church.” 
Since the calendar was issued on June 1, 
twelve new members have been added to 
the membership of the Young People’s 
Religious Union, making a total of thirty- 
seven, and on the closing Sunday, June 
20, fourteen persons were received into 
church membership, which makes seventy- 
two additions to the membership during 
the past eighteen months. The church 
will begin an active campaign in the fall 
to raise funds for a new church building. 


Miss Leggett’s New Ministry 


Rowe, Mass.—Unitarian Church, Rey. 
Mary L. Leggett: A loyal company of 
liberals - gathered into their beautiful 
church for worship on the first Sun- 
day of June. The new pastor an- 
nounced as her text, “Put on, therefore, 
the armour of light.” An interval of sey- 
eral months has passed since the resigna- 
tion of Rey. Mr. Holt. The homes are 
widely separated over the hills of this 
lovely upland region, so that the new 
shepherd must be strong in breath and 
able of feet to gather home to their 
mountain shrine the little flock of Unita- 
rians. Sunday-school follows the morning 
church-service, and the ever-deyoted women 
of the Alliance branch efficiently carry 
on the work for which they were banded 
together. They have renovated and fur- 
nished the pleasant parsonage. Miss Leg- 
gett has announced that she will be at the 
church parlor every Tuesday afternoon, to 
confer with all who may come to her on 
church or personal interests. She will 
also meet there every Saturday afternoon 
the children of the village for a song and 
story class, and for talks and walks in 
nature’s surrounding wonder-world. <A 
church fair is appointed for August 5, 
under direction of the Women’s Alliance. 
A loan travel library has been sent from 
the Alliance Headquarters and has been 
placed in the reading-room of the church. 


Transylvanian Relief Progresses 


On the Day of Pentecost at Szelely Kerestur 
the Commission foins in Communion Service 


The relief work under the charge of the 


“Unitarian Commission has gone forward 


efficiently. My. Metcalf has been in Eng-, 
land buying additional material for cloth- 
ing and leather for shoes. He has now 
returned to Transylvania. Mr. Snow and 


Mr. Witte have carried on the visitation 


of the individual churches and congrega- 
tions. In his last report to Dr. Eliot, 


dated at Kolozsvér, May 31, 1920, Mr. 


Snow writes :— 

“The gifts which we have brought from 
America are greatly needed and have been 
gratefully received, but most appreciated 
is the good-will which lies behind the 


, _ gifts and which our presence here symbo- 
We have been greeted thus far in| these village churches, is by the people 
three churches, and though gratitude] of these churches regarded as a signal 


es. 
always expressed for our material aid, 
: mphasis everywhere is laid on the 


2 —s 


be 
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spiritual comfort which we bring. The 
people have been shut up, as in a prison, 
for so long a time—haye felt so friendless 
and alone, that a friendly voice and a 
friendly face from the outside world is 
like a heavenly visitation. Those who 
have no expectation and no need of shar- 
ing in the relief are as grateful for our 
coming as those who haye. In every town 
and village our welcome is general; Pres- 
byterian, Roman Catholic, and Unitarian 
are as one. If we had brought nothing 
but the word of a friend we should have 
been greeted with the same enthusiasm. 
They tell us that no monarch could be 
given a warmer welcome in Transylvania 
than we have received. The whole popu- 
lation of a village, at the rumor of our 
approach, stops work, builds an arch, 
strews the roadway with flowers, and 
waits patiently, sometimes for eight or 
ten hours, for our little Ford to come 
limping in. And everywhere the greeting 
is the same, be it pastor, priest, or young 
girl with flowers who gives it: ‘We have 
suffered long, we have almost lost faith; 
but you have brought a ray of hope into 
our lives. Now we know that we have a 
friend, and can look again toward the 
future without despair.’ Everywhere the 
simple expression of our Christian fel- 
lowship brings tears of joy into the peo- 
ple’s eyes. Perhaps they attach too great 
significance to our coming, think of us as 
representing all America and England in- 
stead of our little denomination; but on 
the other hand, our yisit is significant, 
and something of the spirit of America 
and England is in our mission. We are 
every day more proud that from Wnglish- 
speaking people, and from the Unitarian 
Church, came the first formal delegation 
with tidings of good-will across enemy 
lines since the war. In sending us here 
we believe that the Unitarian Church 
has done a great and beautiful thing. If 
we could only send back to you some im- 
pression of the trust, the confidence, that 
your friends here have in you, and the 
spontaneity of their response to your greet- 
ing, you too would thrill with pride and 
thankfulness. 


“In the Hungarian Unitarian Church, | 7 


moreover, our coming is a season of re- 
freshing. Had there been no war, had 
there been no suffering, it would have 
been a notable event in their life to re- 
ceive a mission from the American 
churches. A visit in these out-of-the-way 
villages, with their Unitarian churches of 
five hundred, eight hundred, ten hundred— 
sometimes more than fifteen hundred 
members—would be a memorable event 
under any circumstances. Under the cir- 
cumstances of to-day it is the great hap- 
pening of a generation. We stopped one 
morning at a village house for water; it 
was the Catholic rectory. The, little 
priest knew us at once, and begged us to 
enter; he was trembling with excitement. 
‘He will remember this chance call of 
ours,’ said Professor Csifo (the inter- 
preter), ‘all his life’ By how much more 
is our coming appreciated among those 
whom we were commissioned to see. That 
we should have come from so far to visit 


In one village we arrived eight 
‘We have 


honor. 
hours late; we are always late. 


>» 


‘when the Lord’s Supper is served. 
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been waiting passionately for you all day,’ 
said our hostess, wife of a schoolmaster. 
‘My brother was killed four years ago in 
the war; we should not have waited more 
passionately had we been waiting for him.’ 

“Perhaps the climax of feeling was 
reached on the Day of Pentecost. It is 
an important festival among our churches 
here, one of the four times in the year 
We 
were in Szekler Land, at Szelely Kerestur, 
the centre of the strongest Unitarian dis- 
trict. We partook of communion with the 
people and helped to serve it. Outside 
the church all waited for us, and we had 
to say a word to them there in the yard. 
We recalled our service of farewell, when 
we were commissioned to bring to them a 
solemn greeting; it ended at the com- 
munion rail. We felt at last that the 
circle was complete: in the spirit of the 
Lord’s Supper we were sent; in the same 
spirit we were received. In that service, 
we said, communed together the whole 
Unitarian Church of Transylvania and 
America.” 

The following contributions are grate- 
fully acknowledged :— 


Previously acknowledged........... $41,687.83 
West Side Unitarian Church, New 


Work Additiongls fcc). 61o 50s stati ue 20.00 
Drs. AgoIpnus, Rnopl.. +. 2525 © detec 25.00 
First Unitarian Society, Clinton, 

AGAR cig Ree safe ate Sea 8 ab ors -agvs 55.66 
Mrs. Charles M. Grouse............ 10.00 
Campridye .% A ..'s:siy rae cml oie «ta Rees 5.00 
Rw Wi SST OWN <x 5,00: = act appieiStsr otis as 5.00 
MTS, PMrAbeL StOWs vie. ss cheat 20.00 
The Unitarian Society of Fairhaven, 

Nisa las cc tets.¢ 5d legacies alas matte Svea 25.00 
eA eee aieets abet cece ls Pein «(> 15.00 
BXLID ED GUA MIMTIN pierre cas eres & eeeteiotn es ace 10.00 
Mrs. Harriet: W: Dykens s...5o Peeve 2.00 
Beet iW: MesDa vis. 5 3. ieee. enves 10.00 
Era GCs NAT S ay eva ere ter yee on ie 25.00 
MGr Cot Ty.) ORI sensites cette io cohers 25.00 
Raryorr Aliens. tm tank ashes ooo 2.00 
First Unitarian Church of Omaha. . 144.00 
Unity Church, Montclair, N.J....... 183.00 
EDS, SOME OUI falar s cies ones ste 50.00 
Virginia Bryant Sherman.......... 5.00 
Neca Hie ew CODE ok, ot on ts, saeco 15.00 
MAT VES LULthe ss Se oe 1.00 
My 12: pAMBNONT sy. .%ss -ctelalels Staleeadn 5.00 
Livingston" Stebbing 4. 62h. c0s- aces h 10.00 
Miss Florence R. Haines..... ee 2.00 
Ae WOU» MECTCED tes. vn oe cates «6 10.00 
First Unitarian Church, Kingston, 

INVA SBE 5 Haesis sls th bore es abe. « svehe 25.00 
BORETE. Lo ePAttersons (Siac a ott. alen ae 25.00 
By UN CMATC 5 « <5 ite eager e ep2teatons 5.00 
Miigabethoe?Rope ff) Fie Bae ek. 10.00 
DiiasvaAs MM; Sommney. ou oes aes os 5.00 

FUL ect rahe ouat eober Gi hiskelet bieye holes Mek acne ook e 5.00 
Miss Mary Woodman... ..2.)..2 «<< 100.00 
$42,492.49 


Isaac Spracue, Treasurer, 
25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass. 
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BLEASANTRIES 


Sub-Editor: “A correspondent wishes to 
know why they whitewash the inside of a 
henhouse.” Editor: ‘Tell him it’s to keep 
the hens from picking the grain out of 
the wood.’—Boston Transcript. 


Mr. Hopeful (to former man-of-all- 
work) : “Come out to my place to-morrow, 
Joe. I have several things for you to do.” 
Joe: “How much-a you pay?” “Oh, I'll 
pay you what it’s worth, all right.” “No— 
no. No can work for that.’—Life. 


It was the first case ever tried in Stony 
Gulch, and the jury had sat for hours 
arguing and disputing. At last they 
straggled back, and the foreman, a tall 
mountaineer, expressed the general opin- 
ion. “We don’t think he did it,’ he said 
slowly, “for we allow he wa’n’t there; 
but we think he would of ef he’d had the 
chanst.”—Youth’s Companion. 


Willis: “Have you shut down your 
plant? I was out there to-day and there 
was hardly anybody around.” Gillis: “No, 
we're still employing our full force of five 
hundred men. A committee of three hun- 
dred have gone to attend the State Labor 
Convention and the other two hundred 
left on a special train for Washington this 
morning to protest against something or 
other.”—Judge. 


The unrestful conditions of life in a 
great city are amusingly typified in this 


skit from a metropolitan paper: “Elderly 
lady entering taxicab: ‘Driver, please go 
slowly, for I am very nervous. I am just 


in from Hohokus, and this is the first time 
I have ever been in a taxi.’ . Driver: 


‘Lady, you have nothing on me in the 
way of nervousness. This is the first 
time I have ever driven a taxicab.’ ”’—The 


Outlook. 


The United Presbyterian has its own in- 
terpretation of signs: An excited patron 
of the Pittsburgh Dispatch called the 
office by telephone the night of the Repub- 
lican nomination, and said: “Did you 
notice the brilliant sky to-night? I think 
it was the brightest we ever have had 
here. Seems to me it’s a good omen for 
Harding.” Many Pittsburgh people noticed 
that vivid sky. It was a gorgeous lemon 
color. We_hope other omens may be more 
auspicious.” 


As the liner left the wharf at New York 
the free and enlightened American citizen 
heaved a sigh of relief. “I guess I’ll have 
a highball,” he said to the steward. “I 
guess not, sir,” replied the affable stew- 


ard ; ‘not yet.” “Why not?’ said the 
U.S.A. man, “this is a British ship, isn’t 
it?” “Yes, sir.” “Then why can’t I have 


a drink?” “We have not yet passed the 
Statue of Liberty, sir,” replied the stew- 
ard, with unconscious irony.—London 
Morning Post. 


William Lyon Phelps, professor of Eng- 
lish Literature at Yale, declares he gets 
credit for only twenty-five per cent. of the 
after-dinner speeches he actually makes. 
“Every time I accept an inyitation to 
speak I really make four addresses. First, 
is the speech I prepare in advance. That 
is pretty good. Second, is the speech I 
really make. Third, is the speech I make 
on the way home, which is the best of all; 
and fourth, is the speech the newspapers 
next morning say I made, which bears no 
relation to any of the others.”—WNew 
York Tribune. 
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UNITARIAN SERVICE PENSION 
SOCIETY NEEDS FOR ITS WORK:— 


(1) Annual collections from churches and 
regular gifts from individuals for current 
pensions for aged ministers, and 
(2) Special gifts and generous bequests for 
its Permanent Fund held for it by the American 
Unitarian Association as trustee. Judge James 
P. Parmenter, Pres., Rey. Robert §S. Loring, 
Sec., Rev. Harold G. Arnold, Treas., 54 Kenneth 
St., West Roxbury, Mass. 

Only 81 churches gave last year. 
among the missing? 
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A request for club rates for sub- 
scriptions to THe Reaister will 
bring an immediate reply. 
Address 
CIRCULATING DEPT. 
THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


16 Beacon Street, Boston 


Church Announcements 


KING’S CHAPEL, corner of Tremont and School 
Streets. Union service with First and Second Churches, 
10.45 a.m. Sunday, July1 8, Rev. Edwin M, Slocombe 
will preach. 


FIRST UNITARIAN CHURCH, Manchester-by- 
the-Sea, Mass. (Masconomo Street). Services 10.30 a.m. 
Sunday July 18, Dr. William W. Fenn, Dean of Har- 
vard Divinity School, will preach, 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), corner of 
Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. Rev, Charles E. 
Park, D.D., minister. Union service with Second 
Church and King’s Chapel in King’s Chapel, at 10. 45 
AM, 


FIRST PARISH CHURCH IN DORCHESTER 
(1630), Meeting’ House Hill, Rev. Harry Foster 
Burns, minister. Sunday, July 18, Rev. Leyton Rich- 
ards of Birmingham, England, will preach. Service at 
11 a.m. Visitors welcome. Take Dorchester tunnel 
car to Andrew Square, then surface car to Meeting 
House Hill. Exhibition of interesting Colonial objects. 


LIFE SUBSCRIPTION 
Send us a Liberty Bond and 
we will send you Tue REGISTER 
for. life. 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER INCORPORATED 
16 Beacon Street, Boston 


Notice to Subscribers 


In these days of conservation and 
scarcity of materials we request our sub- 
scribers kindly to send us notice of change 
of address at least one week in advance 
whenever possible. 
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The Little Helper, by Mary Hanson. . .. 
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Educational 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 
For booklet address West Newton, Mass. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


CHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. 
Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision. 
Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 
demic, agricultural, and domestic art subjects. All that is 
promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled. Low charges. 
Scholarships. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR THE 
LIBERAL MINISTRY 


Open to men and women, modern,* undogmatie, 
scholarly, practical. Liberal scholarship provisions, 
including Two Summer Sessions at the University 
of Chicago, Four scholarships of $500.00 each for 
college graduates of high standing and large promise 
intending to enter the Liberal Ministry. Travelling 
fellowship yielding $1,000.00. Apply to F. C. Sours- 
wortH, D.D., President, 


THE MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL ScHpOu 
Meadville, Pennsylvania 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 


FOR THE MINISTRY 


BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 


Gives thorough training for the ministry or for 
parish assistants. Rich choice of courses in all 
departments, including Religious Education and 
Sociology. Co-operates with Pacific School of 
Religion. Supplementary work at University 
of California. Ideal climate winter and summer. 
Generous scholarships for promising students. 
Correspondence invited. Terms begin August 
16 and January 10. For Register and further 


information address the President, Harn M. 
bi pe D.D., 2416 Allston Way, Berkeley, — 
alif. 


When ordering change of address 
please send old as well as new 
address. ss 


